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[Continued from page 366.] 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MY INTERVIEW WITH LORD WELLINGTON—AND FURTHER PARTICU- 
LARS TOUCHING PETER CROTTY. 

Falstag. ‘Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me. The brain of this 
foolish-compounded clay, man, is not able to vent any thing that tends to laugh- 
ter, more than I invent, or is invented on me : [am notonly witty in myself, but 
ibe cause that wit is ia other mea.” Kine Henry 1V. 

Although the evening was well advanced, all within and without the 
quarters of the Commander-in chief indicated a business-like activity, 
and gave a silent earnest that an important crisis was at hand. Three 
dragoons, the bearers of as many Seapanshen, were riding off to their 
stables—while a couple of orderlies leunged backwards and forwards in 
front of the building; but excepting the sentries at the door, there was 
nothing about the residence of Lord Wellington that would distinguish 


it from the quarters of a general of brigade. On my name being an- | 
nounced, 1 was conducted into a large room on the ground floor, where 


at one table several non-commissioned officers were employed in trans- 
cribing official documents—and at another, two engineers were measu- 
ving distances on a large map, from which they were making, what i 
peared to me, a skeleton draft of the great features of the country. In 
a few minutes anaid-de-camp came in, and informed me that his lordship 
was now engaged, but that he would be happy to receive me presently 
—politely invited me to take a seat—and then left me to myself. 

I never found an establishment that so little realized the glowing pic- 
ture which Peter Crotty had so fancifully sketched. From his report 


one would have imagined that head-quarters had been the selected home | 


of social pleasure, with ‘* Laughter holding both his sides,,"’ and Bac- 
chus aiding and assisting. I found it a very different concern ; and had 
the domicile belonged to La Trappe, business could not have been car- 


ried on more quietly than it was. The serjeants seldom raised their | 


heads from the table—the engineers conversed in whispers—and the 
place was as silent as the clerk’s oflice of a solicitor, with the head part- 
ner in bad temper in the room. 

Still I faneied that there might be a secret symposium unapproached 
by the profanum vulgus, and to which none but the elect, with a favored 
few like Peter Crotty, gained an entrance. Yet it was marvellous how 
well they managed matters in the house. No sound of distant merri- 
ment fell upon the ear—no explosion followed ‘the jest which set the 
table in a roar.”’ The walls mast be confoundedly thick, or the company 
singularly prudent—You could have heard a cat cross the floor—and yet 
not an outburst of “tipsy jollity’’ was visible. 

While lost in vain surmises as to the causes which might have occa- 
sioned this strange alteration in his lordship’s style of living since Peter 
Crotty had favoredjhim with a call,a servant opened the door, and re- 
quested Lieutenant O'Halloran to follow him. We crossed over to an 
opposite tment—the attendant announced my name—and I found 
myself in the presence of him afterwards surnamed the “ Iron Duke.” 

I never was more surprised than at the general appearance of my 
lord’s “‘ great chamber.” Neither bottle nor glass were to be seen—the 
cards eluded discovery—and I could detect nothing in ‘ the sporting 
line”’ except one solitary chess-board. The apartment contained not 
one article that could have been dispensed with. The table. was over- 
spread with papers—and at one end, an aid-de-camp copied letters—et 
another, @ private secretary wrote from the dictation of the Comman- 
der-in-chief. 

“Sit down, Mr. O'Halloran,” said his lordship—‘‘ we have deci- 
phered your despatch—and the information it contains is very valwable. 
May I inquire under what circumstances the packet fell into Juan 
Diez's 3?” 

I briefly narrated the particulars. 

“It is genuine, no doubt ; indeed it bears the stamp ; but documents 
have been occasionally fabricated, which have misled people who did 
not take pains to test their authenticity. You appeer to have had a good dea! 
of adventure during your sejour with the Empecinado. They say that 
Don Jaan is an off-handed gentleman at times—hangs & man first, and 
makes inquiries afterwards—ha ?—Is it so 7” 

“ As far as I can judge, my lord,” I replied, “‘ such is his general 
practice. T found him a very excellent friend ; but he’s the last man in 
Spain whom I should wish to make an enemy.” 
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| I saw that his lordship was interested in the details of my recent ad- 

ventures, which pictured strongly the wild and ferocious style of war 
which the partidas carried on. Once or twice he was p to pay me 
a compliment ; and he expressed unqualified satisfaction at Mark An 
tony’s bold and successful intervention to save the condemned voltigeur- 
Half an hour slipped away, coffee was brought in, and I was about to 
take my leave, when, turning round, as if a thought had struck him sud- 
denly, Lord Wellington observed— 

“] had a comrade of your name,—whether now dead or living I know 
not. We served together in the Low Countries, and both commanded 
regiments during the retreat. At Tuyl he particularly distinguished 
himself” — 

“ And on the oecasson,’’ I added, “ lost an arm.” 

“The same ;—is he related to you ?” 

“ he is my father,” I replied. 

“Then, Mr. O'Halloran, you are the son of a good and gallantsoldier- 
He retired from the service I presume ?”’ 

‘“ Twenty years ago, my lord. But be is «till in heart the same- 
Were it not for my mother’s influence, Iam persuaded, that, one-armed 
as he is, he would have been with your lordship before new.” 

‘‘] wish he wae, and maimed as be is, I will freely take him, and 
give in exchange half a-dozen gentlemen of his own rank, and with the 
| usual assortment of }imbs.—I am pretty certain | should be a gainer by 

















the bargain. 
Fearfal of intruding upon his time, I bade Lord Wellington good-night, 
—received a courteous return—and hastened back to the company I 
| quitted, highly flattered with the reception I had met with, although 
never offered a glass of wine, pressed to play cards, nor even desired, 
| when I came again, “‘ to bring my pertmantie.” 
That night I returned to Major Fitzmaurice, and took up my old 
| quarters in his tent; and as we smoked a cigar and discussed some 
brandy and water, I gave him an account of my interview at head 
| quarters. 
| 





“ Your reception, my dear O'Halloran,” said the major, “though net 
so friendly as Mr. Crotty’s, was still very flattering indeed. a 
revolution his lordship’s habits have undergone within one brief month ! 
He seems to have booked himeelf against cards, and abandoned brandy 
and water altogether. It would also appear that, finding “ villainous 
company would be the spoil of him,” he has exchanged his old ac 
| tances for a lot of less sporting characters. And yet how the world may 

be led astray. There are people who would persuade you that Picton 
| never touched pasteboard in his life, and that Packenham would as soon 
| take poison, as “ brandy without.” Ah—Peter, Peter, thou hast no par- 
allelL—the brain to fabricate such a lie—and the brass to enable thee to 
| give it utterance! Well—we’ll put him on the gridiron to-morrow, and 
if he bears the scorching, why he deserves the first company that falls.”” 

Next morning the fosterer and my charger arrived safely ; and with 
Major Fitzmaurice, I consumed the day in wandering over the canton- 
ments. Unpractised as I was in military affairs, I could not but observe 
the striking contrast which the Peninsular regiments presented to that 
raw soldiery, whom I had been accustomed to look at, before I quitted 
England. Here the unfaded uniformity of dress was wanting ; not two 
jackets were of one shade ; trowsers were patched with any color the 
wearer could procure ; and provided his shoes were good, his appoint- 
ments clean, and his musket in good order, the other externals of the 
soldier were but little regarded. But it was when under arms that the 
superiority of that unequalled army was observable. The ease with 
whieh it moved— recision of every evolution—the facility with which 
a bri sisnaoovsl, correetly as it were a single regiment— whilé an 
air of confidence was traceable on every face, and the whole looked like 
men who had made the trial—established and felt their su ‘ 

It was late when we returned; the dinner drum had and we 
found our rough but happy circle already united round the table. Our 
homely fare was speedily discussed, the evening carouse began- 
—There is no society on earth like that collected in a mess-room, or 
one in which men u with such security, and where the tone er temper 
of every individual is imperatively required to accommodate its pecu- 
liarities to the occasion, and harmonize 
military communities, badi 


with all around. Hence, im 

never eg Sop rp undy. s 

tious, nor language vulger offensive. resent occasion, my 

1 return was warmly welcomed, and all seemed to take » 
brotherly interest in my recent deliverance. 

“Upon my conscience,” observed Peter Crotty, “ye had the luck of 
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ghousands, after all, Mr. O'Halloran. As to that fellow with the hard 
name, and black aviz sd complexion, though he made ye a present of a 
stolen horse, in my mind, he’s little better than @ common highwayman. 
Did ye see my Lord last night?” 

“« Ob, yes,” I replied, care lessly. 

‘ Was be io good humor?” ssid Peter, 

‘ Exeellent !” was tho reply. 

“ And asked you to sit down?” 

“ He did—mos>t civilly.” 

‘ Wa® there any drink going!" 

“ Nothing but coffee.”’ 

“ Well, | wonder at it!"’ said Peter, with a shake of the head. 

“Notatall. Probably his lordship hed been a little too liberal the 
night before,” observed the major 

“ Any company wid his lordship ad 

“None, Peter,” responded the major. “ An aid-de-camp told Mr. 
O'Halloran, that the card-parties had been postponed until your new 
breeches arrived from Englend.”’ 

“heard another story,” observed Captain Fenwick. “They say— 
God knows whether it be true or false—that Sir Thomas Picton got a 
bed dollar in change the night Crotty got drunk at head-quariers—and 
Peter being the only suspicious person in the room, they hLuve, ef course, 
left it at his door.” 

Mr. Crotty appeared a little fidgetty ; but still continued to show fight. 

‘I regret to hear the last statement made by Captain Fenwick,” re- 
eurned Major Fitzmaurice.—‘“ Any inconvenience arising from the non- 
arrival of Peter's inexpressibles, would have been but a privave concern 
—but passing bad dollars is a more serious affair, compromising, as it 
does, the honor of an old and distinguished regiment. If the report be 
true, that Peter palmed off base money upon Sit Thomas Picton, why, 
he’s nothing better than what the swell-m»b call ‘a smasher’—and the 
offence is additionally aggravated, because that, under a conviction he 
was playing with respectable men, Sir Thomas thought it unnecessary 
to ring the dollar on the table, as if he were in a silver hell.—But where 
are you going? I know you are on duty—but, hang it, Peter, you need 
not visit your guards this half-hour. Oh, Peter, I'm sorry to say, this 
evavion on your part looks very like guilt—and if you dont clear the 
matter up satisfactorily in the morning, I'll apply for a regimental 
inquiry.” 

“ He's off!’ said a lieutenant of light infantry. ‘ Of all Peter’s flights 
of fancy, that jollification at head quarters will prove the most fatal.’’ 
Turning to me, he continued :— 

“ Peter Crotty, Mr. O' Halloran, is one of the best men on earth; and 
all he requires is to meet with a true believer. Don't be alarmed at 
some of his revelations—he’s not se truculent as at timos he represents 
himself. For example: he’s pleased to make frequent mention, when 
he bas dipped into the seannl bana or fourth tumbler, as the case may 
be, of having once pursued an unfortunate author on the banks of the Suir 
for a whole summer's day, and despatched him with the thirteenth shot. 
Of course, on his own showing, you would write him down a determined 
murderer,—Not at all. I beliove the most rascally scribbler that ever 
blotted paper, might live to four score, and Peter never volunteer to be 
his executioner. The fact is, that in the pleasant part of Tipperary 
which witnessed the nativity of our friend, it is customary, when a couple 
of t's come together, to change the second into an h, and bence it was an 
otter, and not an author, that he put to death.” 

“ And I will bear testimony,” said Captain Fenwick, “to Peter's gal- 
lantry. When I was knocked down at Rodrigo, and lay at the foot of 
the great breach, I saw honest Peter crown it—and with some dozen 
hair-brained devils, like himself, he fought on the summit, hand to hand. 
The French, when the lesser breach was carried, gave way—the town 
was won—and Peter, with a fortunate few, gained the streets without 
sustaining personal injury. Two days afterwards he visited me in hospi- 
tal, bitterly lamenting the total loss of a skirt, which had been bodily re- 
moved by a bayonet thrust. ‘ Bad luck to him for an unlucky thief!’ was 
Peter’s indignant observation. ‘ He tattered the only jacket that I had; 
and though the tailor has been on the look-out ever since, the devil a skirt 
he can fall upon that will match it.’”’ 

“Gentlemen,” observed the assistant surgeon, “you have borne an 
honorable testimony to my excellent friend and countryman, Mr. Crotty, 
as @ person of lively imagination, and a stout soldier besides. I beg to 
complete the merited eulogium, by assuring you that Peter is a good 
catholic into the bargain, Captain Fenwick noticed his conduct during 
the assault—and [ accidentally witnessed his christian temperament, 
immediately before the division moved into the treaches on that glorious 
and bloody evening. With three others, Peter and I heid a ruinous 
apartment of an old farm-house in joint tenancy, and my corner was divi- 
dod from the rost, by a blanket suspended fromaline. When the division 
was under atms, I discovered that I had left some instruments behind, 
which might possibly be required, returned consequently, to the house, 
and while hunting for them behind the blanket, T beard Peter Crotty open 
the outer door and come in. He, too, was in search of something he had 
forgotten—and in a false assurance that he was perfectly alone, he com- 
menced ‘thinking aloud,’ and I kept quiet. 

“‘* Holy Mary!” he ejaculated, ‘ you have the best interest in heaven, 
and that every body knows. If I had as good at the Horse Guards, I 
would be a colonel in a fortnight. Oh, bad luck attend ye, Tim Doyle’ 

—and he kept rumaging thruugh an old bullock-trunk. ‘ There’s no 
finding anything after ye, you drunken sweep! Well, blessed Virgin, 
this is likely to be a bloody night; and the Lord, of course, will take his 
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dealing trick out of the regiment,--glory to him—nobody can complain 
of it. But, sweet Lady—all [ wish is, that it won't be as it was at Bad- 
ajoz, in funeral order, but just Jet him take them fairly as they stand— 
‘Lhere’s three field officers with the regiment, and we can easily spare 
one of them;—a coupie of captains, ye know, would never be missed out 
of the number—and as to the subalterns, why let him have his own way 
about them. h, murder! there go the taps. If 1 live to come back, 
Tim Doyle, [ woulda’t be in your jacket for anew thirteen.” Again the 
drum ruffled—P: ter shut down the trunk-lid, slammed the door after him, 
aod hurried off 1 join his company—making his final exit in muttering a 
prayer to the Virgin, and on imprecation upon Tim Doyle.” 

Early next morning, | was agreeably surprised at receiving an order 
from Lord Wellington to attend him that afternoon. I rode over accord- 
ingly; and once more found myself in the presence of him who had been 
destined to restore the tarnished glory of the British arms, and after a 
brilliant career of conquest, terminate a doubtful struggle by a crowning 
victory. 1 found him immured in business—and yet the details of his 
bureau seemed to go on as orderly as the arrangements of a merchant's 
counting-house, On seeing me, he beckond me to come forward. 

“{ think I have been able to meet your wishes, Mr. O'Halloran. 
Take this note to General R——. As yours is only a short sojourn, he 
has kindly.offered to make room for you on his staff. No thanks ;’"—and 
waving bis hand, the interview ended. 

Delighted at my good fortune, I rode off to the head-quarters of the 
fourth division—presented my credentials—was introduced to one of 
the most gallant soldiers that ever commanded a brigade—and made 
the acquaintance of the best fellow upon earth—his aid-de-camp, Tom 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 

OPENING OF THK CAMPAIGN—BATTLE OF VITTORIA. 

King Henry. “ Yet, God before, tell him we will come on, 
Though Franco himself, and such another neighbour, 
Stand in our way. 
If we may pass, we will; if we be hinder'd, 
We shali your tawsy ground with your red blood 
Discolour.” Kinc Henry V, 

Many a summer has passed away since the spring of man hood saw 
me on the Agueda—and the sear of middle age finds me recalling the 
brief but brilliant reminiscences of that “ crowded hour of glorious strife” 
which followed. Time bas sprinkled my hair with “ wisdom's silver,” the 
blood which once the slightest impulse hurried from the heart, flows tempe- 
rately —“' wild youth passed’’—and I now look back with painful pleasure 
tu one brief era of a life, for which, could it be lived again, | would 
cheerfully forego years of calm and spiritless enjoyment. 

Is not this an ungrateful declaration of thine, Mr. O'Halloran? 
With every human blessing that can render existence happy, hast thou 
not been munificently gifted? Thou bast never known the stringent 
pressure of necessity—thou hast not felt the withering agony of unre- 
quited love—no false friend has abused thy confidence—no lovely 
woman “stooped to folly,’ and made thee blash for her inconstancy. 
Hast thou not a home?—the pledge of holy love has lisped upon thy 
knee—the smiles of beauty which never beamed upon another, have 
brightened at thy presence. What wouldst thou more? Upon my 
conscience, Mr. Hector O'Halloran, thou art a most unreasonable Irish 
gentleman. 

I said that IT looked back upon this epoch of my life with “ painful 
pleasure."’—Well, that association of opposites he who has passed the 
meridian of existence can easily understand; for in the story of a life, 
pain and pleasure are generally found close companions. The pulse 
quickens when Vittoria, Sauroren, and San Sebastian pass in “ shadowy 
review"—but the heart sickens when [ recall the memory of him, at 
whose side I witnessed the enthusiastic heroism of that noble brigade, 
to whom he so often pointed out the path to victory. In long and 
cherished remembrance will that honored name be held. To a lion's 
heart he united aweman’s gentleness—the soldier followed him through 
love—his rivels admired and praised him. Why did he not die in the 
blaze of battle, where the noblest soldiers upon earth contended for a 
doubtful victory ?—Why didnot his glorious spirit wing its flight “ from 
cumbring clay,” in that wild mountain pasa, in which it gained its im- 
mortality ?—Why on “red Waterloo” did he not find a fitting grave ? 
Alas! it was otherwise appointed j—and one of the noblest suldiers whom 
Britain ever claimed, perished by an ignoble hand.t 

The middle of May found the allies, in perfect unity of purpose and 
admirable efficiency, ready to open the campaign, and orders had been 
already transmitted to General Murray and the Spanish commanders on 
the eaetern coast, to commence initial operations. Gradually, and in a 
manner not to occasion alarm in the French cantonments, the allied di- 
visions were concentrated and advanced, and the supporting Spanish 
corps were put in march to co-operate. Bad weather, heavy rains, and 
an accident tothe pontoon-train, delayed the opening of the campaign. 
It was but for a few days. On the 16:b, Graham threw his infantry and 
artillery across the Douero; Hill moved forward to Bejar; and on the 
224, Lord Wellington marched with his right wing towards the Tormes, 
and the practibility of the noblest conception that ever a great military 
genius matured, was now to be proven. A grand design, and grandly 
it was executed! For bigh in heart and strong of hand, Wellington’s 
veterans marched to the encounter, the glories of twelve victcries played 





* Anglice—a shilling. 
t le was said—I know not with what accuracy—that Major-General Ross was 
thot by a sneaking scoundre! ambushed in a tree. 
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about their bayonets; and he, the leader, so proud and confident, that in 
passing the stream which marked the frontier of Spain, he rose in his 
atirraps, and waving his hand, cried out-—" Farewell, Portugal !"* 

To avpose the fiery movements of the allied general, the enemy should 
have been combined; and in readiness; but they were equally unpre- 
pared and unsuspicious that an advance would be attempted. Napoleon’s 
orders to concentrate on the Termes, had been fatally neglected; and 
no preparation had yet commenced to evacuate the capital, if such a step 
should become necessary. Joseph wus at issue with his generals; the 
jatter on bad terms with each other; and strange as it might appear, in a 
country laid open to unmerciful contributions, euberdinate officers were 
acquiring wealth, while the king was without a guinea, and his major- 
general (Jourdan) actually subsisting upon credit. Every commander 
seemed to think and act for himself. Joseph issued orders, but none 











obeyed them—some gene al asserted that Lord Wellington would attempt | 


to tura the French right; others declaring that he would march direct 
on Madrid. One would have ic that the north wou'd be bis field of oper- 


ation,—another maintained that it would be the south, and in concert | 


with Sir John Murray. All were referring to what might be the future, 
when the initial movements were already made; end Wellington was 


over the Esla, befure it was known in the enemies’ cantonments that a | 


division had been put in march! 

None, save a military reader, can estimate this wonderful and success- 
ful operation. A part of Sir Thomas Graham's corps traversed a dis- 
tance of more than two hundred miles, its rout running through the Tras 
as Montes, the wildest district imaginable. Over a rugged surface—hi- 
therto unknown to any save the shepherd or muletee:—forty thousand 
men, with artillery, and all the equipages of war, were passed and placed 
in safety on the further banks of a river unapposed—not a French gene- 
ral believing that a cloud was collected, when the tempest had already 
burst! 

Merely waiting one day at Toro, to unite his left with the Gallician 
army, and enable the rear of his owndivisions to close up, the allied ge- 
neral pushed rapidly for the Carion, his own troops beautifully in hand, 
and either flank protected by Spanish regulars and partidas. Too late, 
Joseph ree felt the danger of his position;—when the danger 
was discovered, it was irremediable; for with the certain stride of vic- 
tory Wellington marched forward. The Pisuerga and the Arlanzan 
were passed, to use the language of an historian, “easily as if they 
contained no water ;"—and Burgos, that once bad foiled his greatest 
efforts, perished by the same hands which furmerly had held it so suc- 
cessfully. 

Thus far Lord Wellington's :apid advance had been attended with 
splendid success; but bolder operations, and followed by more brilliant 
results, remained behind. On the 13ch masked by his own cavalry, and 
a swarm of Spanish partidas, he suddenly marched by his left to turn the 
sources of the Ebro, place his army between that river and the Reynosa 
mountains, and cut the enemy from the sea. It was a bold and judicious, 
but difficult and precarious, attempt; and one from which a nervous 
commander would have recoiled. The line of march ran through a 
mountain country, whose features were singularly rugged. The valleys 
were deep; gullies and ravines constantly presented themselves; and 
the roads, narrow and broken, were unsuited for the transport of field 
oquipage and artillery. Still Lord Wellington persevered; and nobly 
seconded by his gallant followers, every obstacle was overcome. When 
the ordinary means of moving forward the artillery were found impracti- 
cable, the guns were dismounted, and lowered or swayed over precipices 
which threatened to bar their farther progress. On went the Anglo- 
Portuguese divisions, in ceaseless march; and, after six days of incessant 
exertion, the allied columns issuedgfrom theic mountain routes, and en- 
tered the deep valley of Vittoria. ; 

As yet [ had never been fairly under fire ; cur mareb from the Esla to 
the Zadora had been one of manceuvre, Lord Wellington turning every 
position with admirable skill; and the slight collisions which occasion- 
ally resulted, occurring always between the light troops. One irregalur 
but dashing affair, on the preceding day, had taken place unexpectedly, 
between a party of light division and Maranzin’s brigade, at the entrance 
of the valley of the Boveda, in which the French were severely hand- 
led, and narrowly escaped with the loss of their baggage, and five 
hundred men. 

We reached Espigo, after a very longmarch, late inthe evening of the 
18th; and early next morning moved on to Bayas, in the hope of forc- 
ing that pass, and cutting off the armies of the south, and centre. 
But Reille had taken a strong position, with the army of Portugal, to 
cover their passage through the defile of La Puebla. We were directed 
to attack in front, while the light division turned theirposition. A brief 

“nffiir ensued, during which the armies of the seuth and centre threaded 
the defile, and came into line behind the Zadora. That chject gained, 
Reiile fell back, and crossed the river, and we were bivouacked fer that 
night upon the Bayas. 


it was apparent to all that a great nnd decisive batile was at hard; 


King Joseph, with his immense pares and ambulances, was etill in front 
of Vittoria; and although two Sage convoys were ready for France, and 
one had been already despatched, still the quantity of baggage that re- 
maine! was enormous, and the number of carriages almost incredible.— 


The whole of hia miserbl« Court bad followed the steps of the roya! fugi- 
tive. Traitors to their country, they had no mercy to expect; and in 
flight alone, was safety. The immense quantity of military stores—the 
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accumulated mass of private plunder, collected for years before, and now 
heaped together in the confusion of a hurried retreat—the ehcumbrance 
of a numerous body of nobles and civilians,—all these tended to render 
Joseph's position the more embarrassing. If he retreated without abat- 
tle, all must be lost. He vacillated—valuable time slipped awa 
a: last he determined ‘to stand the hazard of the die;” and accordingly, 
took a position in front of Vittoria. 
| On the evening of the 20th, we received intelligence that the French 
were resolved to accept battle the next day; and it was ascertained that 
they were busily engaged in fortifying the ground that Marshal Jourdan 
had selected. I was now on the eve of my first field; and a feeling of 
anxiety and restlessness kept me waking, while two or three veterans, 
| who were huddled into the same tent, slept so soundly that I envied them. 
, At day-break the camp was in a bustle. The third, fourth, seventh, and 
| light divisions, which formed the infantry of the centre, got speedily 
| under arms; and, accompanied by a powerful artillery, and the whole 
| of the heavy cavalry, we crossed the ridges behind which we had pitched 
| our tents, and over a rugged and difficult surface, moved stoutly and 
| steadily towards the points marked for our separate attacks. We tooka 
' position in front of the bridge of Nanclares, covered from the enemy’s 
| fire by broken ground and underwood, and there awaited the movements 
| of the third and seventh divisions, whom rougher ground and a greater 
distance had hitherto prevented from getting up. 

About ten o'clock the action began, by General Hill seizing the village 
of Peubla, and Morillo attacking the heights that domineered it. A 
doubtful and protracted struggle for the possession of the latter ensued. 
The French supported Maranzin, who held it; and Sir Rowland detached 
Colonel Cadogan, with two battalions, to sustain the Spaniards. Fresh 
troops, from time to time, came into action. Villatte’s division were 
drawn from the centre, to maintain the heights. Hill reinforced the 
assailants ; the contest still was doubtful; but Sir Rowland ended it by 
crossing the Zadora, pushing through the defile of Puebla, and carrying 
the village of Subijana de Alava. : ; 

Three hours had passed ; and amid the intervals of the fire at Subijana, 
a distant cannonade was faintly heard upon our left, and indented tine 
Graham was up and coming into action. The light division had already 
crossed the bridge of Ties Puentes ; one brigade of the third had forced 
that of Mendoza, and another, with the seventh division, forded the river, 
and attacked the French right, in front of Margarita. We were desired 
now to advance; and, passing the bridge of Nanclares, were followed by 
the heavy cavalry, who, forming on our right in squadrons, connected us 
| with Sic Rowland’s left. 
| Already, fearing that he should be turned on both flanks, Joseph had 

issued orders to retreat; and, covered by a cloud of skirmishers, and 
under a tremendous fire of fidty pieces of artillery, he retired his columas 
on Gomecha, where his reserve was posted. Now the battle was at its 
height; the thirteenth carried the village of Arinez, the 52d stormed 
Margarita; and the 87th seized Hermandad. But the last struggle was 
yet tocome. Reille still maintained himself on the Upper Zadora, and, 
with eighty pieces of artillery in full and rapid play, the wreck of the 
armies of the south and centre were enabled to fall back, and make their 
last stand, between the villages of Ali and Armantia. 

For a moment the storm of artillery arrested the onward progress of 
the allies. The battle raged furiously ; but the struggle was fated to be 
short. Cole ordered the fourth division to advance. Oa rushed its noble 
battalions, untamed by a terrible cannonade and a heavy and well-sup- 
ported musquetry. The heights on the left of those occupied by the 
French were cartied, and the doubtful conflict ended in a total route. 

Throughout the day L bad been busily employed. I occasionally carried 
orders; and the steadiness with which my noble horse faced fire, attested 
the value of the Empecinado’s present. | had procured at Frenada a very 
respectable animal, on whieh to mount Mark Antony; and, to do him 
justice, the fosterer seemed to follow like a shadow where | went. Just 
as we crowned the height, General R—— who was leading the column, 
beckoned to me, and [ was directly at his side. 

“Gallop back. Tell to lawnch the cavalry boldly—see !—the 
French infantry are mobbed, and running !” 

I had half wheeled round to convey the order, when, suddenly, my 
gallant charger gave a convulsive shudder, and sack under me. I 
sprang from the saddle before he had time to roll over, and called 
on the fosterer to dismount—made one step to take his horse, and 
execute the order, when a sierp stroke smote me on the head.— 
All around beeame confused—memory fled—and for a time I ggcollected 
nothing but indistinetly. 

When I did recover, T found myself under a small knoll, which 
sheltered us from ranging shots; the fosterer on one side, a twen- 
tieth grenadier on the other; and my excellent and valued friend 
Peier Crotty, seated on a dead horse, vis-a-vis, and giving orders for 
my resuscitation. { To be Continued. | 

a 
| Wowrperzut Mine.—The Winchester Virginian contains an anouncia- 





tion of the discovery of a mine about eighteen miles south weet from that 
place, the ore of which is alleged to contain “ gold, silver, copper, aud 
petbaps other minerals.” This wonderful miae, itis asserted, is as great 
ia extent as it is rich in the precious metals, being about twenty miles 
in length by six or eight in breadth 
————— 

Among the 172,000,000 individuats who ishabit Europe, there me 
said tobe 17,900,000 beggars, or persons who subsist at the expense 
of the community, without contributing to its resources. — Observer. 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
FLORETTA; OR, THE FIRST LOVE OF HENRY IV. 
FROM THY GERMAN OF HENRY ZSCHORKE. 

There was a great fete at Nerac, a pretty little village in Gascony ; it 
lasted several days in consequence of the arrival there of the King of 
France, Charles Ix. with his splendid court, on a visit to that of Na- 
varre; an account of which still exists in the old chronicles of Nerac, 
under date of the year 1566. 

The visit was friendly. The King of France brought to the Queen of 
Navarre, her young son, Henry, whom he bad educated at the Parisian 
court. The Queen now wished to have him with her. One may there- 





fore imagine, what rejoicings it caused, when the mother pressed her 
child again to her bosom. The Queen’s name was Johanna; and, she 
was not only a tender mother, but a perfect heroine. It is known 
throughout the world, how she acted when she gave birth to her darling 
Henry. Her father, Henry of Albert, King of Navarre, with a golden 
box in his band containing a long chain of the same material, stepping 
up to her bed on that occasivun, said, ‘‘ behold, my little daughter, 1 pied 
will sing me some peetty ditty at your accouchement, you shall receive 
this with its contents.” Which she duly performed. He placed the 
golden chain round her neck, and with it gave her the box. “ But,” 
said he, taking her new born son in his arms, “I shall keep this in re- 
turn.” ‘The mother, however, refused to part with him. 

Now, Henry was much grown; though scarcely fifteen years of age, 
he might have passed for a youth of eighteen, he had become so tall. 
There was indeed not the least appearance of down on his chin, and his 
complexion was a beautiful compound of red and white; but he pos- 
sessed the courage of an old blade; his hands and arms were rendered 
strong and muscular from the use of the sword, and by all kinds of se- 
vere exercise, in which he prided himself. He was a perfect rattlebrain, 
and withal, a spirited fellow; he could ride, hunt, fence, dance, and 
climb hills and rocks with the ease of a Chamois, His teacher and go- 
vernor, the learned Lagaucherie, had at times much trouble with him. 
But the young Prince was su amiable, so witty, and so kind, one could 
not feel otherwise than prepussessed in his favor. And, if he were only 


reminded, when he went beyond the bounds of duty and honor, he could, | 


in a few moments, with these two words, be made as tame as a lamb. 
This is saying a great deal for a young man who had a kingdom for an 
inheritance. For, at the present day, a spoilt son of a merchant can 
scarcely be brought to reason with such words as duty and honor. 


The people of Nerac, therefore, preferred gazing on the wild, hand- | 
some, kind Henry, than on all the pomp of majesty of the King of | 


France. And what is there, indeed, to see in horses, coaches, gilded 
stilions and lackeys, body guards, Hungarian soldiers and other such 
gage! Saddlers, tailors, wheelwrights, manufacturers of lace, and 
such people, who wish to learn something in their trade, may gaze at 
them. he higher class rather look on that, which deserves the most 
respect; not onthat to which the most honors are shown. 
was, that the better class in Nerac preferred looking on the hopeful 
oung Prince of Bearn, viz.: young Henry, than on the King. The 
tter, moved along in a demure and majestic manner, scarcely recog- 
mizing the salutations which were offered to him; while Henry smiled, in 
a friendly manner, right and left, and willingly returned their greetings, 
and in his smile, there was much sweetness of expression. At least, all 
the young women and girls at Nerac, with knowing looks, unanimously 
testified to it. In such things, young ladies are indisputably sure critics, 
or rather judges of human nature. 

There were in the suite of the King, many young men—handsome, in- 
telligent and brave: for instance, the Duc de Guise, who was three 

ears older than the Prince. 

riend, and he on them. The young Duke was well aware of it; it often 
displeased him, which was probably the reason that he was not over fond 
of the King of Navarre’s son. They had been playmates and compan- 
ions from their childhood; they seldom, however, agreed. The King 
of France had continually something to settle and arrange between 
them. It was, therefore, fortunate that they were to be separated, and 
that Henry was to remain with his mother, They were almost on the 
eve of another quarrel before their parting at Nerac. 

Among other festivals, that also of cross-bow shooting was celebrated. 
The King himself was a good marksman. Unfortunately he was so. It 
is no doubt known, how he, six years after the festival of Nerac, on St. 
Bartholomew’s day, in Paris, shot at his own Hugenot subjects. At Ne- 
rac, he ‘practised the art somewhat more innocently, Then an orange 
placed at a measured distance, was the mark. 

When a King or a Prince prides himself on his excellency in any art, 
one does not easily presume to understand it better than he. So it was 
on this occasion. No courtier ventured on hitting the golden fruit with 
his arrow, so as not to rob the King of the honor, or rather, of the con- 
ceit, that he was the best shot under the sun. Thus indeed are great 
men often deluded, and one afterwards ridicules them in secret. The 
Duc de Guise was likewise a good marksman, but also an excellent cour- 
tier. And his arrow flew far from the mark. Many spectators, both male 
and female, from the castle, as well as from the city, were in attendance 
to witness the sports. The good people believed, in realty, that the 
King was a en master in the art, as he had very nearly grazed the 
orange with his arrow. However, they did not pretend to a knowledge 
of court archery. 

Now was the cry—‘‘the Prince of Bearn forward!” 


Young H 
then presented himself with his cross-bow, got ready, ow 64 


took aim, and at 





Hence it | 
| shot away. 


| fect master of it. 


However, they only looked on him as a | 
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the first shot, clove the golden apple in twain. 


A murmur of approba- 
tion was heard among the spectators; the handsome women smilingly 
whispered in each other’s ears. This was, however, far from pleasing to 
the King. His countenance looked soured and almost dark. 

According to the rules of the game, Henry wished to begin again, and 
take the first shot at the next orange that was staked. The King how- 
ever thought, ‘‘I am King!’ He did not wish to be superceded in the 
first shot, and exclaimed ; “ It is to go according to order.”’ Henry re- 
plied, “‘ certainly, it is to be dor.e according to rule.” Kings, however, 
when they become displeased, seldom attend to the rule of observing 
rules. As Henry, however, in spite of this took his stand, and was on 
the point of taking his aim, the King pushed him very unceremoniously 
aside. He ought not, however, on that account, to be too harshly 
judged, as he was young, and about the age of the Prince of Bearn. 
Henry, however, being naturally hot-headed, sprung some few paces 
back on receiving the push, stretched his bow-string, and laid on his ar- 
row against the King. 

His majesty got frightened, immediately retreated, and concealed him- 
self behind the stoutest ef his courtiers. The fat fellow, who already 
imagined he felt the arrow in his body, cried, murder! murder! and ex- 
tended his hands as far as he could across his stomach. Henry, though 
much provoked, could not contain his laughter at the sight of this fat 
creature, who stood, as a trembling rampart, before the king ; he laugh- 
ed heartily. The young girls of Nerac, when they saw the young Prince 
laughing so immoderately, began also to titter; and all the women soon 
followed their example. Laughing, like crying, is, among young ladies, 
truly contagious. And as Eve, in former times, seduced Adam to the 
eating of the forbidden fruit, they, on this occasion, seduced the men to 
laughter. All laughed, except the courtiers, who did not well know 
what kind of a face to put on this affair. It was, however, no laughing 
matter to the King, nor to the man who stood in front of him. “ Take 
the Prince of Bearn aside,’’ cried he. 

Fortunately, the prudent Lagaucherie, Henry’s tutor, was present. He 
took the young Prince by the arm and conducted him to the castle.— 
Henry was heard at some distance for a long time after, laughing heagtily. 

This little dispute between Charles and Henry, was, as may be well 
imagined, soon settled. War was not immediately declared for such a 
trifle. Henry was a thoughtless youth, he mads an apology, and there 


| it ended. 


The following day, the cross bow shooting was continued. All the 
marksmen, the young ladies, the little girls, as alsc the men attended.— 
The spectators were, on this occasion, much more numerous than on the 
previous day; for, they were in hopes they would every day have some- 
thing to laugh at. The King was probably the only person not present. 


| He remained at home under some pretence or other; probaby he was 


detained on account of some great affairs of state. 

On this day,the archers were much more expert than on the preceding 
one. The people of Nerac could not conceive how the courtiers had 
become, ina body, so skilled in one night. The oranges were soon all 
The mark was placed further off. Still it was attended 
with the same good luck. The Duc de Guise in particular, was a per- 
He shot at the last orange and hit it. 

This was very vexatious to Henay, as there were no more oranges at 
hand. And he would willingly have shot at one more with his rival, for 
a wager. He looked around, right and left, for something with which to 


| make a mark. He discovered among the spectators, a young girl, of 


about his age (15 years,) a very beautiful creature. There she stood in 
her simple garb, her sweet countenance concealed beneath her bonnet, 
looking as charming as love itself, and as harmless as innocence. 

He advanced with hasty steps yowards the little Venus, He did not 
indeed wish to make her the mark for his arfow, but the rose which she 
wore in her bosom. The rose, half closed in its sweet bud, its deep red 
centre delicately arched around with pale leaves, was the picture of the 
maiden herself. Henry asked her for the flower, and extended his hand 
towards the youthful bosom which it adorned. The little Venus blush- 
ed, and gave, with a smile, the flower, an image of herself. He ran 
with it to the mark ; stuck the rose on it, and then back to the shoot- 
ing place. 

‘* Now, my lord Duke, you are the victor. There isa new mark, To 
you belongs the first shot.” Thus exclaimed Henry, almost out of 
breath, wiping the blood from his finger which a thorn had wounded. 
His finger pained him, but not half as much as he knew not 
well what or wherefore! He then looked sideways towards the beauti- 
ful prototype of the rose, from whom he had received the pleasing pain. 

Guise got ready, aimed—the arrow flew and—missed. Then Henry 
stepped forward, sprung his bow, aimed, glanced once mure over his arm, 
in the direction whence his pain came, and then again towards the rose, 
and let fly. The arrow pierced the heart of the flower. 

“You have conquered,” exclaimed Guise. But as the young Prince of 
Bearn wished to be convinced, he ran up to the mark. He drew the 
arrow from the board. The pierced rose adhered to it as firmly as if to 
its etalk, He flew with it to the pretty girl for the purpose of returning 
it to her. With a slight bow, he offered the rose to the beauty, and with 
it the victorious arrow. 

“« Your present brought me luck !”’ said he. 

“Your good fortune, however, is linked with the ill-fortune of the 
rose,” replied the little maiden, endeavoring at the same time with her 








tender fingers to free the flower of the arrow. 
“In justice, therefore, I leave the guilty arrow with you.” 
“ T require nothing from it,” replied Floretta. 
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“T really believe you; you wousd with sharper arrows,” retorted 
Henry, and gazed on the beautiful innocent, who stood confused before 
him, and as she locked up was dumb, with her cheeks suffused with 
blushes. His cheek caught the contagiou, and he held his hand involun- 
tarily across his breast, asif he wished toshieldit from some misfortune. 
He could not utter another syllable ; he bowed and returned to the 
shooting post. 

The game was over. The marksmen retired to the castle which lay 
in the plain towards the dark green Braize, which flowed almost imper- 
ceptibly along; The spectators dispersed. The young girl, with the 
pierced rose on her arrow, also departed with her companions. Her 
playmates were very talkative, and envied her on account of the arrow. 
She was, however, silent, and only eyed her wounded flower ; and she 
looked as if her own heart had been pierced. 

As the marksmen stood on the castle steps, Henry once more looked 
towards the company which was scattering off. He sought after one 
person amongthem. But she was no more to be seen. 

‘Who was that pretty litte girl from whom [ took the roge 7” said he 
to a nobleman of his mother, Queen Johanna’s household. 

«She is daughter to the gardener of the castle,” answered the noble- 
man, ‘‘ and does honor to her father’s, as well as to her own name.” 

«« What is her neme ?” 

** She is now called Floretta, and when older, Flora.” 

“ Floretta !"’ said Henry, without knowing himself what he said. He 
once more cast a glance around him, though he knew there was nothing 
to be seen. 

Henry had indeed oft heard talk of love, and how could he well help 
hearing otherwise at the Parisian Court, unless he had been deaf! He, 
however, in the mean time, learnt what love was, much easier than he 
did Arabic ; and he became in a shorter time more experienced therein, 
than was exactly conducive to his fame. One has heard of his battles 
and victories, which, in time, proeured him the throoe of France, and 
which are more easily to be summed up than are his amours and their 
consequences. At the present day are still heard sung the praises of the 
beautiful Gabriella d’Estrée, of the captivating Henrietta, of Belzac 
d’Entragues, of Jacquelina de Beuil, of Charlotte d’ Essarts, who, through 
life, strewed the thorny path of Henry the Great with roses. And yet, 
among all those he ever loved, there was none like Floretta de Nerac ; 
none handsomer ; nay, that I should not say, thereby perhaps offending 
others, as every one is at liberty to use his own judgment in that respect; 
still none was more worthy of being loved, if the degree of worthiness 
of love is enhanced, by a faithful reciprocation of it. 

Such was Floretta. As the pierced arrow, so also was her heart 
pierced ; and as Henry gave her the arrow, the burning look which went 
forth from her beautiful dark eyes swimming in sweet revenge, shot 
another arrow into her unguarded heart. 

These children from henceforward began to feel miserable, and neither 
of them knew what had affected them. Florettacould not awaken fiom 
the dream of the moment when Henry stood before her with the arrow, 
and she slept none throughout the whole night. Henry repaired tothe castle 
gardens as soon as he could get at liberty, and examined the flowers with 
the greatest love and attention, to discover something in their appearance 


person would have wagered that he wished to become a botanist, who 
had beheld him standing before the flower beds with his arms ctuased. 
He would, however, have ergs becoming a gardever by the side of 
Floretta. And as he wandered, with his head cast down, his eyes fixed 
on the ground through the broad paths between the flower beds, one 
would have agaia wagered that he wished to become a philosopher, and 
was in search of the philosopher's stone. 
ing to disover in thé sand of the garden walks, the little footsteps of 
the pretty child. 

He was seized with a sudden thrill, when he discovered at the end of 
the large castle garden, near the spring of Garenne, footsteps which must 
be hers. He had, indeed, scarcely seen Floretta’s little feet, much less 
measured them; but Henry had the keenest eye-sight, and an admirable 


_ orders.”’ 


| ne spring. Then, round about the beautiful spring, every thing looked 


too wild and neglected; probubly, because none came that way but such 
as wanted water. The spring was too far distant to be of any use, 
but to the gardener’s house which was adjacent to it. That also per- 
haps made it more agreeable to the young Prince of Bearn. 

He dug a broad circle around it in the green sod, and continued spa- 
ding the whole morning. The perspiratien rolled from his forehead. 
And when he became fatigued and dry, he went to the spring which 
flowed in a pure silvery stream, and there quenched his thirst. When he 
had laved bis lips in the cold fluid, he fancied no wine as sweet. No 
doubt, thought he, Floretta had at times, drunk at the spring. After 
his work, he returned to the castle. There he sat in sadness in his small 
apartment, with its little arched windows. 

Had he remained a quarter of an hour longer, he would have had a 
spectator, as Floretta came to the spring. And when she beheld the large 
circle dug in the sod, and the planning of a new flower bed, she thought, 
father must have risen early; or perhaps be had this done, by some of 
the hirelings. 

As she returned home, and inquired of old Lucas, he was mush as- 
tonished, and knew nothing aboutit. He repaired tothe Garenne spring, 
saw the work, and said, angrily, ‘‘My boys have done this without my 
He sent for the garden boys, and questioned them, but no one 
of them would confess that hedidit. This puzzled Lucas, and he could 
not conceive who had ventured to interfere with his duties in the garden. 
He therofore determined to be on the watch ; this he did carefully the 


| whole day, but discovered nothing. 


The royal family had gone on a visit to a neighboring castle, and only 
returned late ia the evening. The young Prince would willingly have 
remained at home. Next day was another festival, and be could not absent 
himself. He therefore devoted the first hours after sunrise to his gar- 
dening ; arranging, and raking the new beds ; he removed the flowers 
from where they were too thickiy planted, and placed them around the 
apting. Nobody saw him, and what was still more grievous, he saw no- 
body, at least not her whom he would willingly have seen. 

He took an indirect course back to the castle. The next by-path led 
him through an extensive avenue of trees opposite to a neat little habi- 
tation. There he glanced towards a window, in search of a certain ar- 
row. Ob! how it pierced his heart ; for a certain young maiden stood 
at the open window : the whole heavens appeared to open. 

Floretta stood at the open window, twisting the tresses of her long 
black baic round her head. Her young bosom lay bare; her 


_ white neck shone like snow beneath her dark ringlets, which were float-° 


ing around it. Before her, lay some flowers, which were probably des- 
tined to deck her hair, or her hat, or to adorn ber bosom. Henry salu- 
ted her with a most cordial air as she stood at the window, and she 
from within recurned his salutations. He mounted a small bank, so 
that he was almost on a level with Floretta, and stood facing her at the 
window. 

A beautiful crimson crept over her innocent, angelic countenance, and 
over her bright alabaster neck, like unto the rosy morning clouds at the 
dawn of day. He asked her—‘‘ Shall | help you to decorate yourself ?’’ 


| She replied, “ Are you then such an early riser, my young Lord ?” 
that betokened that Floretta had either planted or watered them. Any | 


He thought it was by no means early, and she thought she required no 
assistance. He fancied, she needed no other ornament than her own per- 


, gon, to be handsome ; and she thought he was a quiz which did not atall 


gift of calculation ; which he proved in later years in many a battle-field. | 


And as he followed the track, he penetrat 
small bridge over the quiet stream of the Braize. Oa the other side of 
the waters, stood a pretty little white dwelling. He would willingly have 
inquired, to whom the little house belonged, or who lived there. No- 
body, however, was to be seen; only the arrow with the rose which 
stood in the window of one of the rooms of the little hamlet. He be- 
came frightened on beholding it, as if it were some monster at the win- 
dow, turned quickly about, ran back into the garden, and was seized with 
a palpitation at the heart—Still no one pursued him. 

In the evening, he returned again to the garden. Tt was already he- 
coming dark, but he had keen eyes ; he saw from a distance, at the Ga- 
renne spring, a young maidea, neither taller nor shorter than Floretta. 
She drew up a pail of water, raised it to her head, and carried it through 
the bushes to the little habitation. 

Her figure was now flitting before him, the whole evening. A little 
ball was arranged at the castle ; the Princesses, the nobility, all, danced. 
Bat no nedlemas’s daughter in his estimation, danced as prettily, as the 
gardener’s daughter did with her pitcher on her head through the bushes 
round the cliff And when he danced with them his eyes were oftener 
turned towards the doot where stood the spectators, than on his partner. 
He, however, sought her every where in vain. 

The next morning, at early dawn, Henry was again in the castle gar- 
den. He proceeded with the spade on his shoulder towards the Garen- 





through the thicket to a | 


He was, however, endeavor- | 
| She regretted that the flowers she had just culled, and which were 


become him. He insisted that he had never in his life spoken more truth 
than now ; that since she had given him the rose, he had not been able 
to forget her. She maintained that at so chvap a price, it were then an 
easy thing to be be ke within his memory. He regretted that he had 
returned her the rose; that he would rather have kept it in memory of her. 


lying 
before her, were so indifferent; still she would willingly give them to bine 
if that would afford bim any pleasure. He averted, as he pressed them 
to his bosom, that the most common flowers acquired value from the donor. 
And she protested, that she thought the flowers were now really pretty, 
as she held them to him. 
Both would have thought, believed, regretted and much 
more, had not eld Lucus from an adjacent room, called to Floretta. 


| The young maiden inclined herself with a lovely smile towards the young 


Prince, and vanished. Henry returned tothe castle. But ashe moved 
along, he felt not the earth under his feet—it appared, as if the Hea- 
vens were swimming around him. And when he returned to the castle, 
he found they had been in search of him—this he was however, perfectly 
indifferent about. 

When old Lucus retarned at noon from the castle garden to his din- 
ner, he said, ‘*‘ Who has been again playing this trick on me? That 
officious gardener has been again at his work, divided off the beds, and 
levelied them, and already commenced setting in some flowers. At an 


| early hour this morning, when I left home, the work was completed, 


and the gardener no where to be seen. I have been again watching the 


| whole morning, and to no purpose. There is something wrong in this. 





He no doubt works at night by the light of the stars.” 

In the evening, when Floretta went with her pitcher to the spring, it, 
for the first time occurred to her, that most probably the young Prince 
might be the gardener, fur he came near about from that direction the 
morning that he approached her window from the garden. 

When the court returned at sunset from the {éte, Henry bad nothing 
more pressing, than to wander through the garden. He came to the 
spring; there he found Floretta’s bat lying; be picked it up, pressed 
it to his bosom, and kissed it. He gathered the handsomest flowers he 
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could find in the dark; he procured a beautiful sky-blue ribbon from the 
castle, and wound the flowers ina wreath round her hat. He then pro- 
ceeded to the gardner’s house. Al! the windows were closed. All slept. 
He suspended the lat to her window. 

The following morning, Floretta, contrary to the custom of the house, 
and her own, rose before sunrise; for she had resolved in her own mind, 
to afford her father a pleasure, and to discover, and betray, the noctur- 
nal gardener. She moreover felt personally some little curiosity about 
the matter, although young girls are seldom accustomed to be so, on such 
occasions. Perhaps, she might have some other thought, which, how- | 
ever, as she confided to no one, nobody knows. 

As she was dressing herself in silent stillness, she beheld the hat with 
the sky-blue ribbon, encircled with the wreath of flowers. She then, for 
the first time, recollected having left it lying the previous evening at the 
spring. She at first smiled on beholding the ribbon and the flowers, and 
dn frowned. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed with a sigh. ‘He has certainly risen earlier 
thanI. He has been then already here.” 

Whom she really ment by he, she did not say. She looked again on 
the flowers, removed them, and placed them in a vessel of fresh water, 
rolled up the ribbon and added it to the rest of her simple ornaments. 
Then she mounted the window sill, stepped from the window to the | 
little bank without, and thence to the ground. It is true that the little 
tenement was provided with a proper house-door, but that was still 
closed, and could not be opened without some”noise. 

She then crossed the small bridge, and there stood, irresolute. “I am | 

| 


certainly come too late. Father says that he can only work by the light 
of the stars. The stars have already disappeared, and the sun ison the | 
_ of rising. The bushes are already glowing with the morning red.” 

hus she thought, and concluded on returning, yet continued advancing 
slowly from the bank of the Braize, towards the garden. 

“ Were he in reality there, what would he then think of my coming 
so early? Would he not imagine that it was on his account. Siill that | 
he ought not to think. He might—no, I will return home, and bring the | 
pail with meas if I were going to draw water, and he will not then | 
think that I came on his account.”” Thus she mused within himself, and 
determined on returning, still she continued moving slowly onward, to- | 
wards the spring. 

She already heard the splashing of the water. She beheld through 
the bushes, the newly arranged garden beds around it. Yea, with joyful 
fear, she discovered a spade in one of the beds. 

“ He cannot, however, be far away, as his gardening utensils are still | 
there. Yet he cannot be there; otherwise, I could see him. Perhaps | 
he may be gone to dig some flowers to transplant them here. I will 
conceal myself; I will watch him.” Thus thought Floretta, and she 
stepped lightly over the dewy grass behind a grove of green elm trees, 
through the foliage of which, she could see, unobserved, every thing that 
was done in the vicinity of the spring. 

As she lay concealed there, her little heart beat with emotion; for, 
as the morning breeze played lightly in the leaves, she thought she per- 
ceived the motion of some one approaching. And if a bird hopped and 
fluttered through the coppice, she thought she perceived somevody rov- 
ing about. Her alarms were, however, in vain. She could see no one 
approaching. 

Shortly afterwards, two hands were gently laid over her eyes and kept 
them closed ; but they were stranger hands and not her own. The poor 
child became much frightened. And a voice whispered in her ear ‘* Now 
Floretta, guess who it is.” 

She might easily have guessed; for as she endeavored to remove the 
stranger hands, which came from behind her, from off her eyes, she felt 
the ring on the finger of a youth. Still she did not utter her thoughts, 
but said smiling—“ [ know you well. You are Jacquelina, and on this | 
finger is the ring which Lubin gave you.” 

“You are mistaken,’”’ whispered a voice from behind. ‘“ And as you 
have not guessed it, I have the right to punish you.” And the lips that 
whispered this, implanted a kiss on Floretta’s beautiful neck. The | 

unishment seemed in reality quite annoying to her, as she wished imme- | 
Ssasaly to extricate herself, but she was so well secured that she could 
not stir. 

As she found her endeavors vain, she said: “ Let me go, Minette, | 
you wicked girl; now I know you. You wish to return me the juke, | 


when I, on a sudden, about three weeks ago, covered your eyes when 
you were in the most agreeable conversation with your Charles.” 

“You are again mistaken,” the voice whispered, and transformed it- 
self again into three kisses on her beautiful arched neck. 

Floretta shrunk back as each kiss was imprinted, and begged to be re- 
leased, which was not granted. She, however, did not appear over 
anxious for her liberty, otherwise, why did she not name him whom she 
knew ittobe? Again, it might have been obstinacy, for pretty girls are 
sometimes very wilful. Lnough, she provoked her punishment a third 


time, and said—*“ It can be no one else than Rosina Valdes, the most | 


wicked and mischievious creature in the whole village and neighborhood, 
at whom I yesterday threw, whilst sitting alone in her room, a handful of 
almonds through the open window, when she was thinking on God knows 


of almonds, that you believed the very heavens had fallen in.” 

“Far! far from the mark !”” whispered the voice, and now the kisses 
thet fell on her neck were innumerable, they followed each other as 
quickly, as the shower ofalmonds she had just described. With a shout, 

stranger hands were withdrawn, and the head of the little prisoner 





them. 
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was released. She turned round. There stood Henry. There stood 
Floretta. The latter smiled in secret—lifted her finger in a threateni 
manner, accompanied with a bashful smile, and said; ‘* Could T have 
believed that you would have behaved thus improperly? One must be- 
ware of you, my young lord.” 

He now asked forgiveness for his boldness. Had he not done so, the 
offence would equally have been pardoned. As he, however, begged for 
mercy, she immediately concluded that none ought to be granted. One 
should have heard what soothing words he uttered to move her heart; 
one should have seen how serious and displeased she looked, and as she 
half turned from him, what cross words she uttered. One should have 
seen how humbly he advanced towards her, and then again receded; how 
he folded his hands within each other as if he wished to beseech her; 





| how she, her head cast down, plucked with her pretty fingers, the elm 


leaves from the coppice, and then tore them in pieces. At last tears 
gushed from Floretta’s eyes, so much did she feel offended at his inso- 
lence, her yoice trembled much, and she seemed almost suffocated with 


| grief. He said much to her in a most humble way, and she uttered very 
| litle in a similar tone ; she did not even appear to heed him in the least, 
| plucked all the foliage from the nearest branches and pressed the leaves 


firmly on the palms of her little hands. 
As he, however, perceived that all his endeavors were vain, he eb- 


| served; ‘1 will leave you, beautiful Floretta, since my presence is so 
| disagreeable to you. I will leave you, and never again cross yeur path. 


Farewell. Still let me not depart from your presence without satisfying 
me that you are not angry with me. Only speak that one word, 1 am 


| not angered ;” he sighed forthand fell to his knees. 


She gazed, sweetly smiling through her tears, on the handsome, kind 
youth, in silence. It appeared to her that he showed her too much defe- 


| rence onhis knees. She could not withhold her laughter, and strewed the 


leaves which she held in her little hands over his head, so that he was 
perfectly covered with them, and ran off laughing. 

He hurried after her; they now both became quite friendly. ‘‘ Now 
confess to me,”’ said Floretta, ‘“‘ you have taken up my father’s occupa- 
tion, my young Lord, and are making here a new gaiden.” 

He readily confessed and added, ‘when Floretta comes to the Ga- 
renne spring, she shall think of me in spite of herself—lI will there sur- 
round her with the most beautiful flowers I can find or purchase. Could 
I buy all the joys of the Heaven for her, I should encompass her with 


“« Really kind,” replied Floretta; ‘ but my young Lord, my father 
is far from being pleased with you. You disturb his garden, and trans- 
plant the flowers out of season, so that they must die. You have not 


| ence watered them. 


“Tf I only had some vessel.” 


“That you might have found about twenty steps hence at the door of 
the grotto, in the cliff, had you taken a little trouble to seek for one.”’ 

Hereupon they both ran there; they found the watering-pots. They 
both in turn watered the flowers and consulted together how the spring 
might be improved. 

Thus time flew on, when Floretta hurried back to her father’s house. 

The Prince now worked during the day also at his garden. He was 


| allowed this pleasure. Lucas assisted him. Floretta was not absent; 


she went to and fro, gave good advice on the occasion, and in the evening 
watered the newly planted flowers. Queen Johanna even came herself 
to see what her son wasdoing. The King of France found little plea- 
sure therein, the Duc de Guise still less, which made it the more agrees- 
ble to the Prince of Bearn. P 
He had indeed, in after life, enjoyments of a more brilliant, a more 
luxurious, and a more glorious hind, but none sweeter than in the sim- 
licity and quiet of his garden life, rendered delightful by the charm of 
bis first love. Floretta and Henry regarded each other with that uncon- 


| strained pleasure which innocence alone cangive. They sported toge- 
| ther like children; were as familiar towards each other as brother and 
| sister. They enjoyed the present, without a thought of the future, and 


their harmless passion knew no limit. Floretta never for a moment had 
the thought, that she had become enamoured with the son of a queen. 
She only beheld the rosy, healthy, open-minded youth. He was like her. 


| In his gray jacket, in his simple dress, which he wore like other country 


people, he never thought on his origin or his destiny. Henry cared nei- 
ther about the great nor the beauty of the court. None but Floretta ap- 
peared handsome in his eyes; nothing great in comparison to the 
exstacy he felt in beholding her. Whilst spading, his eye was continu- 


| ally fixed on her beautiful form, and his work was often but indifferently 


performed, and seldom finished. But who could help admiring her youth- 
ful charms? Her figure was beautifully formed; each motion and turn 
of her body was lovely; each word she uttered fixed itself with inexpres- 
sible force on his mind. 

There was one thing with which they neither of them were satisfied, 
viz.: that the days spent in the garden were much shorter than those 
out of it. To lengthen them they were compelled to eall the evening to 
their aid; no work could indeed be done by the light of the moon and 
s'ars; but they could at least rest themselves and pass away their time 


: 
1 the op ‘ | conversing together. 
whom. You mischievious thing, you were so terrified at the shower | 


“‘T will return for a short time to the spring, after supper!’ Henry 
quietly observed to Floretta, as he was kneeling down by her, planting 
the flowers! And you, Floretta?” 

« But my father retires to bed at that hour,” rejoined Floretta. 

“ And you, Florettal’” He again whispered, eyeing her with a most 
besecching look, 
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She nodded her little head—* If it is a fine clear evening.” 

Atnine o’clock, Henry was again at the spring. But the sky looked 
threatening. Floretta was not there. “If it isa fine clear evening,” 
said she. She will therefore not come! thought he. He heard some 
rustling among the bushes. Floretta made her appearance, carrying her 
watering pail on her head. Every thing looks clear and serene to suc- 
cessful love. He removed the pail from off herhead. He thanked her, 
and uttered a thousend tender words to her; they soon forgot that the 
heavens were overcast. Serenity dwelt in their happy bosoms. 

Some scattering drops fell from the heavens, but they felt them not.— 
The warm May shower began to wet them more, which made them seek 
refuge in the grotto behind the spring. They were obliged to remain 
there for a full half hour, which lite inconvenience they bore without a 
murmur. As the moon peered forth again from behind the clouds, the 
came out hand in hand. Henry carried the pail of water on his head. 
Floretta walked by his side with ber arm in his. Thus they proceeded 
to old Lucas’ dwelling. He was already asleep—Henry handed the pail 
to Floretta, and she thanked him for his trouble. “Good night, sweet 
Floretta,” he softly murmured. ‘Good night, my dearest friend,” she 
gently replied. 

Of an evening, they neither of them seemed to pass their time tedi- 
ously at the spring. Whether the heavens looked clear or cloudy, they 
never failed meeting each other at nine o'clock. 

Thus four weeks of the most delightful spring wete passed. And 
every evening the Prince bore the pail of his beloved to her home. 

Floretta’s father had not observed, since the first evening, that she 
seemed to take a delight in making her trip generally of an evening to 
the spring. Lagaucherie, however, at last See that his royal! pu- 
pil regularly as night approached, disappeared, and that the top of his 
cap was every evening wet, though not a drop of rain had fallen. He 
was for a long time unable to account for this. The young Prince never 
said a word about his doings; he therefore avoided asking him any 
thing about them. Still this appeared to him very singular, and the wet 
—.. his curiosity. 

or the purpose of gratifying this, he one night tracked this night- 
walker. He followed him at such a distance as not to be easily disco- 
vered by him. He saw him at the Gavenne spring, and with him, a fe- 
male figure. Bothdisappeared. The tutor now became able to solve a 
a of the riddle. Still, it yet remained unexplained to him, why the 
rince’s cap should thereby become wet. He had already waited a 
long time. He glided nearer and neerer; he heard their whispers.— 
After some considerable time, he saw the Prince of Bearn with a pail of 
water on his head, supporting the young girl on his arm, proceed to- 
wards the little house of the gardener, and thence run at full speed to 
the castle. 

The mentor shook his head ina thoughtful manner. He communicat- 
ed his observations to the Queen. The mother felt embarrassed and 
displeased. She wished to give her son a severe lecture. 


“No, gracious madam,” observed the wise Lagaucherie. ‘You can- 
not extinguish a passion by preaching. By punishment and persecution, 
youonly increase its charm. By restraint you will only tend to strengthen 
the currert. One overcomes temptation most successfully by flying from 
it. You may destroy a passion, by depriving it of nourishment, or by 
exciting a more noble one.” 

Thus spoke Lagaucherie. The Queen concerted with him as to the 
measures to be adopted, fully agreeing with him on his views of the 
subject. 

Lagaucherie went the following morning to the Prince; and reminded 
him that the world now expected deeds of him; “that he must form 
himself for a ruler; that he, in the conflict, be it in opposition to fate, or 
his own free will, or with enemies in the field of battle, could have but 
one motto which was the foundation of all religion and all fame, namely: 

Victory or Death. 

With this preface Lagaucherie went on to inform him, as it were care- 
lessly, that on the following day, the Queen, with the whole court, were 
going to the castle of Pau; that Henry would remain but a short time at 
his place of nativity, but would shortly proceed to Bayoune for the pur- 
pose of being present at the coming of the King of France with the 
Queen of Spain. + 

Henry listened in silence to this communication from his teacher. His 
countenance betrayed much embarrassment. Lagaucherie observed it, 
but acted as if he were notin the least aware of it. He turned in an 
easy manner the conversation on other topics, and distracted the mind of 
the Prince with various stories and narrations, so that he had scarce 
time to think on that which he so much dreaded. The Queen, on her 
part, acted after the manner of Lagaucherie. She said a great deal 
about the splendid assemblage which was to meet at Bayoune; of the 
fétes that would take place there; and also of the renowned men whom 
Henry would see there. What could Henry reply? He could not for 
a moment indulge in the idea of remaining alone at Nerac. How could 
he dare say, that the meeting at the Garenne spring was infinitely more 
esteemed by him than the regal one at Bayoune? 


As the evening star appeared in the heavens, the young Prince of 
Bearn stood at the spring in the Castle Garden. Floretta soon approach- 
ed. When he, however, announced to her the coming separation, she 
almost pined away with grief. Who could describe her despair; who 
could picture what Henry suffered? Firmly clasped in each other's 
embrace, they shed tears, lamented, and comforted each other. 

“Now you leave me, Henry!” said she sobbing, ‘‘ you will forget me. 
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z am alone in this world. Now that you leave me, my dearest life, no- 
in 
























do I belong to, if I belong not to you? I am no longer m own proper- 
ty. I am yours now and for ever. What could I preserve in my memo- 


ry if I could forget you? You are indeed the very idol of my dearest 
recollections. 


nize Floretta again. I will wither like the flower deprived of dew; you 


are the light of my existense; how can I thrive when you have 
departed ?” 


sion of the theatre of our bliss, of this spring, of this garden. I live 
for you in all these flowers. But to-morrow, when I will have lost you, 
I will be, as if an outcast from Paradise. J am in another world, a wil- 
derness, solitary, though in the midst of thousands. On that account! 
my desire to return will be more ardent. Oh! one single flower that had 
blossomed at the foot of this spring, would enrapture me when far away. 
Though those who surround de the 

compassed by those who love you. Oh! you are so beautiful! Who 
could help loving you? Other men will meet with you, and worship 
you. Ah! you will find others more worthy of your love.” 


caresses, fresh doubts, and consolations, followed on each other in maid 
succession, till the clock of the castle tower called the Prince away, and 


reminded them both that they must part. 


heart, and said: “Do you see the spring of Garenne? There—there 
you will ever find me; always, eternally as to-day! And, Henry, wil? 
you be always as to-day. Behold, as the spring courses its inex 

ble life, so will my love be eternal. Henry, I may cease to live, but not 


to love you. You will find me again ever as to-day, always there— 
always there.” 


erable, through the castle garden. 


his mind. He overcame his grief. The first fifieen months which fol- 
lowed immediately on the last moments spent at the Garenne 

soon filled up his mind with other cares. Amidst the tumult of faction, 
with which F 

all his activity and his heroic genius were developed, which gained him 
his immortal name in after times. The young herohad already become 
the wonder of all brave men. And Katherine of Medicis, the young 
maid of honor at the court, comforted him, more than was necessary for 
the loss of Floretta. 


rest of mankind, praised him. He was ne longer the gardener, who 
planted flowers at her side. He was the hero who was wandering about, 
earning laurels. She had only loved Henry, not the Prince of Bearn. 
The glittering changes he was undergoing, excited less her astonishment 
than her grief. Forske was also apprised of how the belles of the 
court beset him, and how he, in but too fickle a manner, belonged at one 
time to the one and then to the other. 


now she Jost, with her confidence in him, her trust in all the human race. 


And for that reason, she was broken-hearted, What had already hap- 
pened and must still happen, her judgment had vainly predicted. 


among the groves in the garden. She could net resist the desire of con~ 
fronting them. 


joe, quickly rekindled in the young prince’s breast all the recollections 
of his first love. 
proximity of his courtiers, prevented him from yielding to bis wishes. 
slipped up to his house. He found Floretta alone. Her father’s too 


quested cf her but a short hour at the Garenne spring. She replied, with- 






































































— be so welcome to me as death.” 
“ But,” said he, “ 1 do not leave you forever. I will return. Whom 


hen I forget you, I will have forgotten to breathe.” } 4 
“ Ob, Henry, you will never return; and if you do, you will not recog- 


“‘ Nay, Floretta, you are happier than I. You will still be in 


Id hate or fear me, you will be en- 
Thus they, for a long time, conversed together. Tears, 


Then Floretta grasped Henry's hand vehemently, pressed it to her 


She departed. The youthful prince staggered back, sobbing and mis- 
The diversions attendant on the prince’s jqurney were of service to 


rance was at that time torn, in the midst of the battlefield, 


The amiable Floretta heard of the fame of her beloved, and like the 


Floretta had loved but one man in the world ; this was Henry. And 


When on his marches, he returned to Nerac. She one day beheld the 
Prince of Bearn, taking a promenade with the beautiful lady of A » 


Floretta’s countenance, which though pale and afflicted, was still 
handsomer in her melancholy, than when formerly in the splendor of ber 


He became uneasy. The lady at his side, and the 
But the following merning, when he saw old Lucas in the garden, he 
sudden return prevented him from conversing long with her. Here- 


out raising her eyes from her work, “at eight o’elock to-night I will be 
there.” 

He hurried away. He was again his former self. His whole soul burnt 
for Floretta. He could scarcely await the hour. + 

It became dark, the hour of eight arrived. He repaired by a private 
door of the castle, that he might pass unobserved to the spring, 
paths and groves well known to himself. Hisheart palpitated. Floret- 
ta had not yet appeared. He waited some minutes. The whistling of 
the leaves in the night air, caused him several times to feel a joyful fear. 
He already extended his arms to fly and meet her, and press her to bis 
heart. But it was not she. He walked about impatiently. He then 
observed in the darkness, something white near the spring, as if it were 
a partof her dress. He hastened thither; it was a sheet of — with 
the arrow and the nest sa The aa inscribed. The dark- 
ness of the night prevented him from seeing writing. 

Frightened, dinturbed, agitated, he flew back to the castle, and 
sighed forth, “how? she comes not! She returns me the arrow, for she 
no longer loves me.” 

He read the writing—only these few words: ‘I promised you, you 
would find me at the spring. Perhaps you have passed me by, 
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seeing me. Search better ; you will certainly findme. You no longer ; 
love me, and I no longer live. Oh my God, forgive me !” 

Henry guessed the meaning of the words. The palace resounded with 
his cries. They ran up at the shrieks of the prince. Servants with 
burning torches eccompanied him to the Garenne spring. 

Why protract the sad tale? The body of the beautiful maiden was 
found inthe pond, formed by the water from the spring. She was interred 
between two young trees, 

The grief of the young prince knew no bounds. Henry IV., is euill 
the idol of the French nation. He achieved great things. He expe- 
rienced, he won, and he lost much. But he never won again a heart as 

re, as true, and as faithfulas Floretta’s. And he never lost the pain- 

ul remembrance of this angel. 

Such was the first love cf Henry 1V.—the only one. Thus he never 


loved again. 


— 
Prom a new London Work entitled “ Adventures and Excursions in Russia and 


Circassia.” 
CONFESSION OF THE COUNT DE KHARKHOFF. 


My early life was one of gaiety and pleasure: that short-lived period, 
when I first joined from the Military College the Hussars of Kieff—in | 
the revel, in the dance, in the chase, and ’mid the clash of hostile 
squadrons, my heart was, perhaps, the lightest of all the gifted and gal- | 
lant spirits forming the members of our corps. How often, and, oh! | 
with what bitter anguish does the remembrance of those few fleeting and | 


ous hours cross with a transient feeling of gladness—too quickly sub- | 
ered o 


ing into those of agony and anguish—this seared, crushed, and with- 
t! Ihave not the courage to enter upon a description of onk | 
—the image of every worth and excellence upon earth—my sweet, my | 
beautiful, my angelic sister! Bred up in such complete seclusion—re- 
vered and adored by all around, including even her stern, morose, and 
misanthropic sire, whose countenance in her presence frequently would | 
exhibit signs of emotion and tenderness, perhaps never till then wit- 
nessed—she grew and flourished in innocence and loveliness, one of the 
fairest flowers in Nature’s garden. But for her, those periods of leave 
at the paternal mansion (so peremptorily insisted upon by its un- 
master, and yet who, whenever I arrived, would perhaps barely 
admit me to his presence) would have been moments in which banish- 
ment to Siberia itself would almost have been preferable ; and it was to | 


guard against the prolonged monotony of one of these visits that 1 per- | 


suaded the early friend of my youth—my college companion and chosen 
comrade, the unfortunate Vanostrom—to accompany me; for I well 
knew I could venture upon such a measure, as in all probability there 
was not the remotest chance cf my unfortunate parent ever being made 
acquainted even with his being under his roof. 

Row let me pause an instant to reflect upon the crimes and evils 
which followed this apparently simple, but, as the sequel proved, fatal, 
fatal measure—yet, let me not anticipate. Vanostrom, as you are well | 
aware, was the being above all others to fascinate a young and guileless 
heart; and the reputation for gallantry he had acquired both at Moscow 
and at St. Petersburg had, on more than one occasion, nearly cost him his 
life: yet, such is the innate power of command vested in real worth and | 
innocence, that the gay and dissipated gallant, the bold and reckless | 
seldier, and the plotting, scheming, ambitious man of the world, shrunk | 
awed and abashed before the majesty of nature in the presence of beauty, 
modesty, and virtue. This feeling, however, very quickly gave place to 
another ; and, before the expiration of a month passed in her society, the | 
character of the duellist and the voluptuary, the admired of all admirers 
inthe dissipated scenes of a capital, had wholly and irrevocably changed 
ite nature, or rather had resumed its native worth and value, which the 
world and a long career of folly and perverted pleasure had corroded, 
but not destroyed, and he was completely subdued by an artless, gentle, 
and guileless being, whom he loved with an intenseness and fervent de- 
votion to which he had hitherto been a stranger: such a feeling as that 
which now absorbed his every thought and entire being having never till 
now been either acknowledged or entertained, if not ridiculed and de- 


On rejoining the head-quarters of our regiment, Vanostrom’s usual 
pursuits appeared to have lost all their attraction in his estimation: the 
scenes of gaiety and plvasure, of which he bad hitherto been the presid- 
ing genius, were either altogether shunned, or else entered into with a 
listlessness and apechy which showed how wearied and irksome they 
now appeared to him, while he never ceased pressing me to take advan- 
tage of every oppo-tunity that occurred to return to the chateau. I was 
interested in his suit, and ardently wished for its success, partly from 
having known him so long and intimately from our boyish days, and the | 
knowledge of his real werth and nobleness of character, notwithstanding 
the follies into which, in common with us all, he had plunged and in- 
dulged in, but more particularly from my being aware of how deeply and 
sincerely my sister returned his affection. And yet, I know not how it 
was, but occasionally a vague feeling of fear and anxiety, at times ap- 


proaching to absolute terror, would steal over me, as 1 thought of my | 


stern and misanthropic parent, and vainly endeavored to imagine how he 
would receive the intimation of his child’s engagement, which, in his 
morbid and gloomy state of mind, he might be disposed to view as an act 
of deceit and disobedience, the worse that it had been fostered and ep- 
gendered under his own reof, during a period, too, of wholly unauthor- 


ized intrusion. Twice was I on the point of divulging the whole, but { 
each time that I was prepared to do so, a shade of additional gloom, ) 


and brow of deeper sternness than usual, invariably checked the words 





as they rose to my lips; and yet, would to God that [ had braved, that 


, I had dared all, in preference to leaving it untold, as, to this deficiency 


of moral courage, in a great measure, may be ascribed the direful con- 
sequences and scenes of misery which eventually followed. Vanostrom, 
also, from a similar reason shared my apprehensions, and was averse to 
its being laa till a fitting opportunity, in his estimation, occurred 
for doing so. Inthe mean time, my father’s health began visibly to de 
cline, and I did not scruple to mention to Vanostrom that, in the event 
of anything happening to bim, I should immediately remove my siswer to 
the capital, placing her in an establishment becoming her rank and for- 
tune, to enable her to take her station in those circles of society her birth, 
beauty, and accomplishments, rendered her so wel! qualified to move in 
and adorn. Somewhat to my surprise, while he listened to this declara- 
tion of my intentions with evident pride and gratification, a shade of 
mingled doubt, thoughtfulness, and anxiety was visibly depicted in his 
features, as he expressed his concurrence in them. 

It was shortly after our again rejoining the regiment, that Vanostrom 


| was called away by sudden and urgent business, connected with his 


family, to Moscow. Of that fatal and unhappy event you are well 
aware; from that period he was never heard of, nor could all the inqui- 
ries everywhere instituted obtain the slightest clue to his mysterious 
fate: it appeared as if he must have been spirited away by some super- 
natural agency, since, had any trace of him been left upon earth, the po- 
lice, whose efforts and vigilance were unceasing, must have alighted 
upon the spot. On myself J cannot well describe the impression this 
unfortunate incident created. For some time, hope, faint and delusive, 
suggested the probability that he either was alive, or that some clue to 
his fate would eventually transpire; but as time grew on, and nothing 
was discovered, feelings of gloom and terror occasionally convulsed my 
mind. During this time, I heard but once from my sister, whose letter 
appeared to betoken a mind almost borde:ing upon madness. I dared 
not venture upon seeing her, could I even have obtained leave for the 
purpose; but at this period all Europe was convulsed with the tremen- 
dous shock of the recent French Revolution, and within three months 
after the disappearance of Vanostrom, we received our route, and were 
ordered to join the army of Suwarrow. This proved a fortunate diver- 
sion for the restoration of my harrassed mind, as the bardships, dangers, 
and excitement of the subsequent campaigns, soon drove every other 
thought from memory ; and if, at times, the remembrance of that soft, 
gentle, and lovely being, whose every hope of earthly happiness I felt 
was crushed and withered, caused a feeling of agony and anguish within 
me, or that prophetic spirit of approaching evil, 1 have previously al- 
luded to, haunted my mind with its dark end gloomy forebodings, the 
blast of the trumpet, with my foot in the stirrup, at once put to flight 
what I tried to persuade myself were the mere visionary chimeras of a 
morbid and diseased imagination. 

Almost immediately upon our return to Russia, 1 was summoned 
to the bedside of my dying parent. I lost no time in applying for 
leave, which, being immediately granted, I hurried forward, travel- 
ling night and day till I reached my paternal domains. I arrived 
too late—the blow was already struck, and he was no more. I 
found on my arrival my poor, poor sister, worn and wasted to a 
shadow. For this I was in a great measure prepared; the severity of 
the misfortune it had been her ill-fated destiny to experience would in 
itself have led me to expect such a result, but there was occasionally a 
frennzy in her bearing, and wild lustre in her eye, which, animating her 
sinking frame, produced a melancholy effect upon the beholder, who was 
led to believe it must originate in a temporary aberration of mind, the 
almost certain forerunner of a fixed and irrevocable insanity. Her con- 
versation too, during these periods, was equally singular, and sometimes 
even partook of a character perfectly startling: this was but too manifest 
during our very Grst interview, though, occupied with a torrent of feelings 
in my own heart of mingled grief and sadness, I little heeded it at the 
time ; but in a few days afterwards, when the last remains of our parent 
had been consigned to the earth, it forced itself upon my atttention with 
equal alarm and apprehension. But my strength fails, and I must hasten 
to the dencuement, by the introduction into the narrative of a villain of the 
d st, blackest, and most abhorrent nature. 

ourewitch, the foster-brother of my sister and myself, exercised the 
office of agent to the estates in the lifetime of my late father. Almost 
from my first entry into the service, indistinct murmurs had reached the 
ears both of my sister and myself relative to his avarice, corruption, and 
tyranny over the serfs, but devoted in his attentions and protestations of 
fidelity to the interests of the family, the peasantry who witnessed his in- 
fluence over the minds of his superiors, despaired of obtaining redress, 
and therefore submitted to his iron rule in silent hatred and fear. On my 
arrival, nothing could equal his soothing attentions ; at my desire he took 
every thing upon himself, and a prey to grief of the deepest nature as I 
then was, i deemed that no recompense on my part could ever sufficiently 
repay his exertions and devoted service. It was one night, that after 
being occupied with examining some of the papers of my deceased father 
till a late hour, I proceeded to my sister’s apartments, fearful of disturb- 
ing her, in the event of her having, as was most probable, retired to rest, 
I softly and gently opened the door of her boudvir. It was empty, but to 
my utter astonishment, from the adjoining bedroom, the door of which 
was ajar, I heard the sound of voices, and quickly distinguished that of 
Yourewitch, in atone of low but deep and imperious command, answered 
by the suppressed sobs of a female, who in the most moving tones implo- 
red his merey. Rooted to the spot, I gazed into the apartment in min- 


,; gled amazement and horror, half doubtful at the time if I was not labor- 
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ing under some frightful delirium, from which I struggled in vain to 
arouse myself. Seated upon a low ottoman, with her clas hands up- 
raised in agony towards lim, was my unfortunate sister before the villain 
Yourewitch, who at a short distance gazed upon her with the cold-blooded 
malignity of a fiend. 

“ Yes,” said the latter, with a menacing gesture, “‘ the money 
and will have; your brother knows nothing of wha 
require ; and large as the amount may appear, I think,”’ he resumed, 
with a smile of triumphant malice, “it will not be misapplied in the 
purchase of my forbearance, considering to what one word from me 
would consign you !”’ 

“ For mercy—mercy,” shrieked the unhappy girl, “ I cannot, indeed, 
—I cannot ask for so much; he would insist upon knowing for what 
purpose the money was required, and then the whele,’* (she continued, 
wildly,) “ would inevitably be discovered; but, spare me !—spare me! 
—spare one who never injured, but has always striven to serve you; 
here are my jewels, take them all—all, they will more than realize the 
amount demand.” 

“ Their sale,” he replied, “ could not be effected without considerable 
risk, and my plan is the shortest and the safest ; besides, if he puts in 
force his present design of removing you to St. Petersburgh, I then lose 
my hold upon you aps forever; you, therefore, who know what your 
influence over him is, know also,” (and this he uttered with a deep and 
significant emphasis, ) “what you are.” 

“ Wretched,—most wretched, but yet not guilty.” 

‘* That would be for the world to determine, when all came to be di- 
vulged,” he said, with an insulting sneer; “ however, the money I must 
have at any risk, or you know the consequences of your failure.’ 

Slowly the unfortunate girl rose: her mind during this dialogue had 
evidently been giving way; and while her eyes flashed with anger and 
incipient madness, she said,— 

‘* My brother is the last, the only tie which binds me to life ; I will not 
do what you require, for the double reason, first, that I will nut impose 
upon his unsuspecting generosity of disposition ; and again, because my 
doing so would inevitably lead to his possessing that knowledge of his 
sister's unhappy history, which I have hitherto preserved, with one base 
exception from the whole world.” 

Furiously the ruffian gazed upon his victim, and then brutally seizing 
her by the wrist, coarsely exclaimed,— 

“Dare you thus to brave me? produce what I demand, or this beloved 
brother shall know his sister in her true character, as a MURDERESS AND 
AN ADULTERESS!"’ He flung her from him, and she fell with violence 
against the ottoman. 

Hitherto I had been so completely spell bound with horror and amaze- 
ment at what [ had heard, so utterly paralyzed by the horrid dialogue 
which had passed, alluding thus distinctly, though how, I was wholly at 
a loss to conceive, to a tale of shame and guilt on the part of her I had 
ever been led to venerate from my infancy as the emblem of every pure, 
lofty and virtuous feéling, that at the time [ was perfectly incapable 
of either thought or action; the last words and concluding act of the 
brutish fiend towards his unhappy victim however at once concentrated 
every sentiment into one of deep and bursting passion of hate, fury, and 


revenge, which roused and goaded me into the most perfect madness.— | 


On the table before me lay a small conteau de chasse, which I had left 
there in the morning on my return from a distant ride; I clutched with 
savage expression at the weapon, and with the bound of a tiger, rashing 
into the apartment, sprang at the villain’s throat; a faint but suppressed 
shriek bursting from my unhappy sister at this sudden apparition of my 
presence. He possessed twice my strength; but taken by surprise, and 
altogether unprepared for such an assault, while my own limbs seemed 
endued with herculean force, the wretch writhed and struggled in vain; 
it was, however, some minutes before I threw him, and only then from 
my never once relaxing the grasp I held upon his throat, which 
caused his frame to fail from the sense of suffocation it produced. 

He was now at my mercy ; and as I flung myself upon him witha 
fierce cry of delight, [ brandished the weapon aloft, and then plunged it 
into his heart, again drew it back, and then again and again drove it in- 
to the now senseless and inanimate corpse, (for such it was, as life 


I must, | the domestics lodged in a remote part of the building, I observed 
t your wants may | feelings 


could not have survived aninstant‘even the first mortal unerring stroke,) | 


working it backwards and forwards in the gaping wound, with maniac 
wrath and impotent fury ! 

Bat this burst of madness over, a sense of the danger of the discovery 
of the whole, and y ob na of my own situation flashed across me. The 
silence too was frightful, and a glance which 1 caught of myself in a 
mirror opposite, stiffened me with horror ! 
with blood, which congealing upon my clothes, caused a sickening 
sensation to pervade me, as they tightly adhered to my own shrinking 
figure. From the dead body, my attention was turned towards my poor 
Katerina. She was lying apparently lifeless beside the ottoman, and for 
the moment I thought, and indeed half wished, her spirit too had winged 
its flight in the shock it had sustained. She yet breathed, however, and 
this rendered it the more incumbent upon some quick and effectual 
resolve being taken to secure us both; then it was the idea flashed 
across me of setting fire to the chateau, which by the consuming the 
corpse would, I imagined, effectually bury all connected with the past 
in the shade, as it was very evident from Yourewitch’s own observations, 


that he alone had been acquainted with my sister’s secret, whatever that 
fatal secret might be. 


I was literally streamiag | 








having hastily changed my dress, which formed such evidence of m 
guilt, and placed it in a position to dn Genchased cn the tnieent- Sind 
the insensible form of Katerina in my arms, and having wrapped her in 
a pelisse, and borne her to a sheltered grove at some distance from the 
heuse, I quickly returned, and fired it in three different directions. 


patesed to the deat on the ruins being searched, the of the hated 
ja wee was found, the greater part indeed consumed, 

€ blow was struck, entire, all gashed and gory, thus ly intimating 
how he met his doom! I shivered with dread und weechen 
sight ; but fortunately, the general detestation in which he w 
and the universal joy at his death, caused but little remark to 
upon what, under other circumstances, would have led perhaps 
ry and auspicion. In the meantime the reason of my poor py sie 
ter never survived, till a few hours before her death the events of that 
fatal night ; though in the short interval which elapsed between that pe- 
riod, and its final and dreary, but welcome close, she imparted to me a 
full and ample detail of her withering secret. 

It appeared that Vanostrom, whose passionate leve to the unfortunate 
Katerina had but kept pace with ber own devoted fondness and affection, 
in an agony of ap of 
their mutual ment came to be made, had, during the whole period 
of his last visit to the chateau, been exerting all the influence he 
over her artless and ingenuous mind, to induce her to consent to a private 
and secret union. For a long ttme she resisted her lover’s importunities, 
when my declaration of removing her to St. Petersburg, consequent upom 


ilk 


our father’s dissolution, was the indirect means of acco’ ing what he 
desired. Vanostrom, in common with most men to whom the fe- 
male sex have been ly ind entertained ions not the 
most flattering relative to their stability and firmness of character ; it 
was, therefore, with considerable d and uneasiness that he heard me 


make this avowal, as he could not obliterate the idea from his j 
mind, that once introduced into the gay and animated circles of the cap- 
ital, her beauty, rank, and large fortune, would render ber aa object so 
much sought after by the high titled, wealthy, and noble, that he himself 
would soon incur the risk of his suit being lost sight of, in comparison 
with other candidates of illustrious name and princely revenue. 
morbid feeling at last so completely worked upon his imagination, that 
one day, after urging his point without affect, with all his usual ardor 
and eloquence, he remarked, with cosiderable bitterness, that in the stir- 
ring and brilliant coteries of St. Petersburg, in the adulation and court]; 
flattery around her, she would soon learn to forget the fortuneless 
unknown soldier. The head of the weeping girl sank upon his 

at this cutting observation, as she gently reproached him for his ungene- 
rous suspicions, while the heart of Vanostrom himself, a moment after- 
wards, severely upbraided him for his selfishness and injustice ; he, how- 
ever, seized upon the opportunity thus offered uf pressing his suit, and 
half yielding, balf irresolute, the devoted girl was at length induced to 
grant a reluctant consent to his wishes. I: was then arranged that he 
should rejoin the regiment with me ; but that, as soon as practicable, 
under pretext ef affairs of an urgent nature, ya swan. | his presence at 
Moscow, heshould secretly return ; and having secured the offices of @ 
neighboring priest, their destinies should be irrevocably united. To 
render the whole affair beyond the chance of any discovery, Vanostrom 
rode the distance, and thus prevented all prospect of his footsteps being 
traced. The only person admitted to their confidence was Yourewitch, 
on whom they thought they could rely, and in whose presence this ill- 
starred union took place, and Vanostrom at length folded to his heart 
his blushing, blooming, and lovely bride. 

It was his usual practice to remain at a distant village throughout 
the day, and as evening closed in, to return to the chateau, and by 
means of a rope-ladder, to scale the walls to the apartments of his 
beloved. Three weeks had thus flown om the wings of love and 
happiness, a period to both of almost unearthly bliss, when one night 
—one fatal and unhappy night—the lovers were alarmed by the sound 
of approaching footsteps ;—they came nearer, and were evidently those 
of a person hurrying through the corridor leading to the apartments. 
Fearing their secret was discovered, Vanostrom hastily glanced around 
in search of some place of concealment. The only one which present- 
ed itself, was a large chest at the extremity of the room, into which he 
sprang, elosing the lid after him, while his mistress, throwing a robe de 
chambre, around her, entered the adjoining boudoir, and with a palpi- 
tating beart awaited the result of what had caused the alarm. It proved 
to be a hasty summons to the chamber of her father, who was suffering 
from one of those fits to which he was now almost constantly subject. 
She flew to the bedside of the invalid, but found, on her arrival its first 
vielence had already passed away, while the sufferer shortly afterwards 
sunk into a profound slumber, on witnessing which, she quickly returned 
to her own apartments, and hastened to release her husband from his 
irksome confinement. , 

On touching the spring which opened the lid of the chest, mighty God ! 


| what a hideous, ghastly, and blighting spectacle met the poor girl's dis- 


tracted and agonized view? Stretched before ber lay the remains of 
what a few short hours previous had been replete with every noble, gen- 
erous, and chivalrous feeling—all that was left of what then might have 
been selected as a model of manly beauty—of her beloved, ber adoring 


The thought was ne sooner entertained than acted upon. I dragged | husband, on whose breast she had so recently reclined with all the soft, 


the wretch’s body into an apartment into the centre of the building ; and 


timid, and devoted affeetion of a first and only love, find whose form and 
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features, now fixed and rigid, wore the frightful aspect of having been 
convulsed and distorted with all the horrors of suffocation. He was 
already far beyond the means of all human succor, and words are wholly 
incapable of expressing the desolate situation of the wretched girl, as 
she gazed with eyes starting from their sockets, perfeculy frozen with 
horror, at the piteous object before ber. A long and fearful swoon af- 
forded a short respite to her miserable mind; she recovered, but again 
to relapse, the sight of the body bringing at once to her recollection the 
frightful remembrance of all that had occurred. 

fo this manner she passed three entire days, repeatedly driven to the 
very verge of insanity, by the hideous and ghastly object which formed 


the companion of her solitude. “At length, sensible that reason could | 


hold much longer unless it was removed, in the frenzied delirium | 
~ - me r | Viceroy of Sicily, was instructed by hing Philip, to hold himself in rea- 


of desperation, she revealed the whole to Yourewitch. Even his brutal 
nature was startled at this dread catastrophe; but he at once proceeded 
to act with secresy and despatch, and the same night the remains of the 
unfortunate Vanostrom were consigned to their unknown, silent, and un- 
honored grave. 

For some time afterwards, as the unhappy Katerina appeared rapidly 
sinking both in body and mind, beneath the load of misery and anguish 
she endured, the conduct of her foster-brother was marked by his usual 
respectful assiduity and attention; but his real nature soon broke forth; 
oul union one pretence or another, he obtained from the forlorn girl, at 
different periods, large sums of money: this was repeated so often, that 
a gentle remonstrance was offered relative to her inability to supply his 
frequent and extensive demands. He at first pleaded distress, then pro- 
ceeded to dark and vague hints, and at length terminated in the open 
and declared threat, that if his extortion was not complied with, he 
would immediately denounce her to the authorities of the district both as 
the paramour and murdress of her husband! The frantic, wretched, 
and desolate-stricken girl, of course could only exert every thing in her 
power to obey his imperious mandate, and it is only surprising how 
she ever acquired strength sufficient to bear up fur so long a period, with- 
out either her mind wholly sinking, or her heart breaking beneath the 
direful persecution she experienced. 

\ When my father’s decease, and my own contemplated removal from 
the country announced to Yourewitch the cessation of his reign of tyran- 
ny, he determined upon one last and fival attempt, previous to relin- 
quishing his hold ; but the immense amount he demanded, and the vio- 
_ ence with which it was enforced, led to his own sanguinary and fatal 
‘ doom—the acceleration of the fate of his hapless victim—and to my- 
self being a murderer ! 


PS 


THE SIEGE OF MALTA. 


[From a “ History of the Knights of Malta,” in the Southern Lit. Messenger.} 
During the summer of 1564, while Gion, the Maltese admiral, with 
five gallies, and Romegas with two, belonging to the Grand-Master, 
were cruising together in the channel of Corfu, they fell in with a large 
Ottoman galleon, commanded by Beizan Ouglu,” a celebrated corsair, 
and having on board two hundred Janizaries, all trusty soldiers to defend 
it. When the Christians were bearing down to attack their enemy, they 
wisely agreed to keep up a continual fire from their united batteries, up- 
on him, but Gion being in the fastest galley, and led on by his courage, 
ran under the stern of the Turkish vessel, and would certainly have been 
sunk “ by the heavy stones which were thrown on his deck,”’ had not Ro- 
megas gallantly ubvanenl to share the conflict, and defend him in his 
us position. After the fight had been continued for several hours, 
galleon was successfully boarded, and taken. It was, however, a 
dear bought victory, as upwards of a hundred of the Maltese perished ; 
and among them many monks who were noted for their intrepidity and 
nautical knowledge. As the rich merchandize, with which this prize 
was laden, belonged to the Sultanas at Constantinople, ita loss was se- 
verely felt, and brought upon the order the hatred of Selyman, and caused 
that memorable siege which we shall now narrate. 

When the news of this capture was received at Stamboul, the Sultan 
called his princes, priests and officers around him, and made known in 
words to this effect, his intention of declaring war against the Knights 
of Malta. He stated that his enemies had been too long allowed to in- 
terrupt his commerce, to insult his flag, and to make their plundering de- 
scents upon his coast ; that the lamentations of mothers for their lost 
children, and of wives for their absent husbands, had reached him and 
called aloud for his vengeance ; and that the wish he hai entertained for 
more than forty years, of driving these pirates from their fastnesses, was 
now, by the will of God, and with the assistance of Mahommed about to 
be gratified. This declaration was received with shouts of applause. 
Only one officer of any rank raised his voice in opposition to the mea- 
sure, and he was an Arab chief, who well knew the Maltese and the 
strength of their fortifications, from having been a prisoner among them. 
His advice being unheeded by the council, Selyman sent instructions to 
the king of Algiers, and to his governor in Egypt, to get their squadrons 
in readiness to assist him in his invasion of Malta, which he should un- 
dertake as soon as the winter weather had past. 





* The daring, and courage displayed by Beizan Ouglu, in this engagement, is 
beyond all praise. Although he saw seven gallies approaching to attack him, 
some of which were larger than the vessel which he commanded, still scorning 
to fly, he lay on his oars to await their coming, and give fight to all. Even when 
surrounded by his enemies, and with the most of his soldiers slain, he would not 
surrender, but continued the unequal conflict until he was brought insensible to 
the deck, by a gunshot woundin his head. The Janizaries, dispirited by his fall, 
hauled down their flagyas the Christians were boarding their vessel. 
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La Valette, the Grand Master, hearing of the Sultan’s intention to ex- 
terminate his order, sent convoys to ask assistance of the Pope, and of 
Philip IJ, of Spain. He also ordered all the Knights that were absent, 
to return, and defend their island, against the force which he expected 
would be present in the epring to ettack it. So readily were these or- 
ders obeyed, that in the brief space of three months, more than six bun- 
dred monks had left their abodes in Europe, and returred to the convent, 
bringing with bim two thousand Italian suldiers, several hundred Span- 
iards, and a large quantity of provisions, and warlike stores, which their 
friends had given for their support and defence. Many, who from their 
bodily infirmities, were unable to appear in person at Malta, “ sold their 
jewels,” and sent the proceeds to the treasury. The Pope gave “ ten 
thousand crowns,” with a promise of further help ; and Don Garcia, the 


diness, with “ twenty thousand men,” to assist the Maltese, whenever 
the Turks should Jand on their island to molest them. 

La Valette appointed three monks of courage and experience ; an Ital- 
jan, surnamed Imperator ; Borneas, a Frenchman; and Quattrius, & 
Spaniard, to be his colonels and chief in command, in any service where 
be might send them. By their orders the troops were drilled, and the 
fortifications repaired. Much praise is due to these officers for the acti- 
vity and skill which they displayed at this trying period. By their per- 
sonal exertions the islanders were stimulated to labor, and by their milite- 
ry knowledge, the untaught peasants soon became good soldiers. 

On the 224 of March, (A.D.,) 1565, the Turkish fleet left Constantino- 
ple, and afier a pleasant passage of twenty-seven days came in sight of 
Malta. It consisted of one hundred and sixty gallies and galleons, and 
was commanded by Piall Basba, the Lord High Admiral of the Ottoman 
fleet. Mustapha Pasha, an aged warrior, well known for bis hostility 
and cruelty to the Christians, was in command of the land forces which 
had been drafted from all parts of the Mussulman empire. He had with 
him anflarmy of thirty thousand men, @ great number of slaves, and a bo- 
dy of sixteen hundred fanatics, who had taken leave of their relatives at 
Stamboul, and sworn to die in defence of their religion. Tu cope with 
this large force, La Valette had with bim seven thousand five hundred 
Italians, French, Germans, Spaniards and Maltese, with a thousand 
knights, priests and squires to command them. In the different fortresses 
of St. Elmo, St. Michael and St. Angelo, where these troops were prin- 
cipally stationed, and also adMedina, the capital of the island, there were 
provisions and warlike stores of every description, and in the greatest 
abundance. 

On the afternoon of May 18th, a body of Janizaries attempted to land 
from twenty gallies, which had come to anchor in Marsasirock. But 
Gion, the same person whom we have before mentioned for his bravery, 
sallying out upon them with a few companies of harquebusiers, caused 
them hastily toembark in their boats, and returned again to their ships. 
No other attempt was made that night. But at an carly hour on the fol. 
lowing morning, the whole Ottoman fleet having entered the port, twenty 
thousand men were put on shore, and commenced erecting their entrench- 
ments, and planting their batteries. During the night, some three hun- 
dred Turks who had concealed themselves by the admiral’s order among 
the rocks, near the castle of St. Thomas, unfortunately surprised two pa- 
trolling parties, killing and capturing all of which they were composed. 
La Riviere, the leader of one guard, being taken before the Basha, was 
questioned as to the number of soldiers on the island, the strength of the 
different fortresses, and whether any assistance were expected from Evu- 
rope. Answering in a firm and unsatisfactory manner, he was put to 
the torture, which he bore for a time with the greatest fortitude. But 
feigning at least, as if he would give the desired information, would they 
but remove him from the rack ; he was again taken before the general, 
who, demanding against what part of the fortifications it would be most 
advisable for him to commence his attack, La Riviere promptly named 
the borough and port of Castile. The wily Turk doubting his statement, 
had the French Knight taken with him to Mount Calcarra, and on find- 
ing the Castilian post was, of all the others, the best defended, he struck 
the Christian to the earth, where he was instantly killed by his retinue. 
When the Ottoman commander had pitched his tents, he sent several 
large parties in different directions to ravage the island. All the 
Maltese who fell in their hands were condemned to death—and all their 
property stolen or destroyed. The Grand Master, anxious to prevent 
these excesses, sallied out with a body of volunteers, and cut off fifteen 
hundred of the roving infidels, with a loss to himself of only eighty men, 
and one Florentine named D’Elbene.’’ In this sortie, Confelinus, an 
Italian, and a Spaniard, whose name is not mentioned, were greatly dis- 
tinguished. Entering into the midst of the Janizaries, they slew a stan- 
dard bearer, and carried off his ensign in triumph. La Valette at first 
encouraged his garrison to make frequent sallies on their enemies, wish- 
ing to try their courage, and to accustom them to the shouts and cries 
which the Turks always made when they engaged in battle. But when 
he saw how bravely they conducted themselves, he recalled his Marshal, 
who always went in command, on these occasions, saying, that he did 
not wish any longer to ex a man in open fight, while he could be 
protected within the gates of his fortress. 

Mustapha having summoned his chief officers together, for the purpose 
of commencing the siege, found himself opposed by the Admiral, who 
said that the orders which had been received from the Sultan were posi- 
tive, and to the effect that nothing should be done, until Dragut was pre- 
sent to assist them in their operations. When, however, the general had 

firmly expressed his opinion that a longer delay might cause a total fail- 
ure of the expedition, as was the Sicilian fleet to arrive and attack their 
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ships while lying in an open roedstead, it must be toa great sada » Aietitiniadmateaiaelinial 
tage, whereas, was fort St. Elmo re duced, which he thought might be 
done in forty eight hours, they could Le brought safely i in portand well 
protected, ali the members of the council coincided in his views, and Piall 
Basha readily consented to an immediate action. ‘' In less than six days” 

after the Ottoman army bad landed on Malta, Mustapha had succeeded 
in erecting a fortification, from which, he opened a fire * of ten guns, 
sending shot of four pounds weight each, wih two culverins of sixty, 
and a huge basilick, throwing marble balls of an enormous size,” all 
within a short distance, and directly bearing against the fortress of St. 

Elmo. The bailiff of Negropont who commanded the garrison, well 
persuaded that with his small force, he could not long hold out egainst 
such a terrible fire, sent Lacerta to ‘the Grand Master, begging for a re- 
inforcement toeneble Lim to maintain bis position. The Spanish Knight, 

who was naturally of a timid disposition, and with the terrible scenes of 
slaughter, from which he had recently escaped, strongly impressed on 
his mind, gave to the convent so feeling a description of the sufferings, 
and dangers of his friends, that La Valette in order to counteract the ef- 
fect which his dismal account might have on their minds, rose, and repri- 
manded him inthe following language : ‘‘ You represent the castle to me 
before all these commanders, as a body quite emaciated, and exhausted 
for wantof strong remedies, 1 myself will go and be its physician, and 
if I cannot cure you of your fear, 1 will at least prevent the infidels from 
taking advantage of it.” Thus saying, he called out a body of troops, 
and was in the act of taking the command, when some brave Knights 
stepped forward, and begged the honor of leading them to their destina- 
tion. After much deliberation, the Grand- Master consented to intrust 
Gonaalls de Medoan and La Mottee with this reinforcement, which, 

*‘ under cover of the guns of St. Angelo,’’ be dispatched in boats tode- 
fend their dangerous post. The fortress of St. Elmo is so situated on 
the point of Mount Sceberias, that not a vessel can enter either of the 
harbors without being exposed to great danger, from being swamped by 
ite shot. Toreduce it, therefore, was of the utmost importance to the 
Ottoman general, and to this sole object was his whole attention di- 
rected. 

One aged Monk, La Mirande, is particularly named, who joined the 
garrison with a small party, and by hie personal dasing contributed 
greatly to the defence of this shattered fortification. Piall Basha, who 
was in the trenches with eight thousand men, conducting the operations 
of the siege, rashly advancieg with two others to reconnoitre, was mor- 
tally wounded by a splinter from a rock, which had been struck by a -' 
from St. Angelo. ‘This dreadful blew to the Turks, causing a cessation 
of hostilities for a few days, the Grand Master improved the opportunity 
to send Saluagus on his second embassy to the Viceroy of Siciiy, begging 
his immediate help. The brave Knight having arrived safely at Messi- 
na, and obtained a promise from Garcia, that the [talian troops should be 
at Malta by the middle of June, took with him tww gallies, and set sail 
on his return. Ariving before the port, and finding it blockaded by the 
ships of his enemy, Saluagus ordered his friends to seek their safety in 
flight, while he, hovering in the distance till night fall, gallantly 
made for the harbor, and brought his ships safely to anchor. 
news from Sicily so much encouraged the commanders of S:. Elmo, 
that they, in company with two hundred others, sallied out upon the 
Turks, and at first gained some signal advantages. The Janizaries, how- 
ever, rallying in strength, became in turn the attacking paity, and not 
only drove the Christians before them, but made a “ lodgement on their 
fortress ;’ ” a circumstance traly distressing to the Maliese, as their ene- 
mies soon succeeded in erecting a battery, from which their sharp shoot- 


view. 


Such was the position of the host..e forces, when Dragut arrived with 
thirteen gallies, and twelve hurdred Algerines, to assist his countrymen 
in the reduction of Malta. This corsair fearlessly declared in council, 
that had he been present when the siege was commenced, b> should have 
advised a totally different course from that which the had taken. W hy, 
said he, have you not, before this late day, attacked the capital, from 
which our enemies get their supplies? And why have you not erected 
some batteries, te prevent these continued reinforcements from being 
thrown into a fortress, which has already caused the destruction of so 
many of our friends, and will as many more, before we shall be able to 
reduce it? Dragut heving planted some artillery on a headland which 
bears his name to thia day, advanced with a large body of the army, to 
make an assault. Although the Janizaries were received sc valiantly by 
the Knights, that the ditches were soon filled with their dead, yet they 
would not retreat, as soon as one squadron was cut down, another 
advanced to take its place, and continue the fight. In this way alone 
were the Christians wearied out, and at last compelled to take shelter in 
the citadel, leaving the outworks to be held by their enemies. Five 
Knights of distinction perished at this time. Masius of Narbona, Con- 
tilia, a Spaniard, Somaia, a Florentine, Neinec, a German, and Guar- 
damps, a gallant Frenchman. This last, when mortally wounded, would 
not permit his companions to leave “their posts to assist him, but crawl- 
ing in agony to the church,” died when alone, at the foot of its altar. 


La Valette, who had witnessed the action with the greatest anxiety, | 


no sooner perceived that the citade! of St. Elmo was held by the Turks, 
than he sent a reinfurcement of two hundred of the order, and as many 
soldiers, saying, that cost what it might, the fortress must be held. The 
boats which carried over these succors, were on their return, filled with 
disabled soldiers, sent to the convent by the commanders Desguerras 
and Broglio, who, though themselves desperately wounded, would not 
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leave their post, preferring an henemnbi deat in the Santon, which 
they had so long defended. The only one who seized this occasion to 
leave his quarters, was Lacerda, the Spaniard, whom we have mention- 
once before fur his cowardice. Having only a trifling “scar to serve 
as an excuse for his desertion,” he tecame as much despised by those 
whom he abandoned, as he was by the Grand Master, who, on his com- 
ing before him, expressed, in the most maiked manner, his dieapproba- 
tion of his cowardly conduct. Mustapha kept up an incessant bom- 
bardment on St. Elmo, for a period of four days; and although he could 
not effect an entvance into the citadel, still the tottering wails were all 
the time yielding to this terrible fue, and the Knights, well aware that 
the place must soon be captured, unless assistance was given by the 
Grand Master, sent the Chevalier Medrian, ‘‘ whose courage could not 
be doubted,” to give this information to thee Convent. 
La Valeite said he well knew the castle could only be retained at the 
imminent risk of those who had been sent to defend it. But dangerous 
as was the position of his friends, he could not consent to their recall. 
Should this fortress be abandoned, the “ Viceroy of Sicily will not come 
to our aid,” and bound as we all are by our oaths to court death rather 
than yield to a Mussulman power, let me urge you to say to your com- 
rades, that it is expected they will prepare for the worst, and at all he 
zarda, defend the fert which is left in their charge. If oe La Va- 
lette ebserved, he would take his place among them, and share their fate, 
firmly believing as he did, thet on the retention of St. Elmo, greatly de 
pended the safety of the island, and the preservation of his . When 
Medrian delivered this stern message to his brother Monks, the —— 
among them submitted in pious resignation to the will of their su 
But the younger brethren, to the number of three hundred and fifty, as- 
sembling in a tumultuous manner, drew up a letter to the Grand Master, 
in which they declared that they were not satisfied with his decision, 
which must bring them to certain destiuction, and added, “that if 
Loate were not sent for their removal,’’ they would, sword in hand, 
make a sortie in the Turkish camp, and quickly meet that death, to 
which they had been so cruelly doomed. La Valette, though inflexi- 
ble in hie determination of keeping a garrison in St. Elmo, yet that 
it might not be suid that he heedlessly abandoned his friends to their 
fate, sent three commissioners to examine the state of the fortrese, and 
whose report, on their return, was to be given in full council. Two of 
the commanders who went on this mission, candidly declared to the gar- 
rison, that were the Turks to make a genera! assault, St. Elmo must fall 
in their hands. But the third, Castriet, a brave and gallant soldier, ridi- 





| culed their fears, and sneeringly remarked, that if those who were 


The 
| beat to arms. 


| was soon collected, and commanded by gentlemen who 
ers, under cover the-uselves, could bring down any one exposed to their | 


sent were afraid to remain at their post, he would ask the Grand 
ter’s permission to raise sume recruits, and relieve them. This declara- 
tion so enraged the Knights who had drawn up the letter to La Valette, 
that when Castriot was leaving the castle, they collected near the outer 
gate, and forbid him to pass, saying, that if it was so trifling a matter to 
defend St. Elmo, he had better remain with them and partake of their 
idle fears ; adding, also, that it was very easy for one when out of d 
himself, to term others cowards, whereas, were he exposed, his 
might soon be changed. Lamiranda, to quell this tumult, had the drums 
By this manceuvre alone, were the Knights called from 
their wrangling, and the commissioners enabled to escape. Castriothav- 
ing stated to the council al! which had transpired on his visitto St. Elme, 
asked permission to go with some soldiers and defend the place. This 
was readily granted. And the bishop furnishing him with sufficient mo- 
ney to tempt the Maltese to enlist on this perilous duty, a Jarge force 
volunteered their 
services on this urgent occasion. La Valette, having summoned the new 
levies before him, addressed them in @ most encouraging manner. He 
said, that the fearless character which they displayed was highly honora- 
ble, ‘and as such would be remembered in tke annals of the order. To 
Castriot, on his departure, he gave e letter, in which he ordered, that 
those Knights who had expressed so much fear, should immediately re- 


| turn to the Convent, inasmuch, as by sodeing, they would not be exposed 


to any further danger, and he weuld be relieved of his anxiety for the 
preservation of his foruess. 

When the Monks became acquainesd with the instructions which bed 
been sent for their removal, t saw the error they had commit- 
ted, and begged Lemi:andato intercede with the Giand Master, to allow 
them to remain where they were, swearing to blot out the stain which 


| they had ina moment of excitement thoughtlessly br on their charac- 
pe by the bluod which they would lavishly shed in defence of St. Elmo. 
La Valette, after some hesitation, granted them a , and recalled 


Castriot and his party, to man wt guns of St. Angelo. It has been 
thought that this whole movement was a feint to bring the garrison to a 
sense of its duty, and that it never wae intended to intrust the defence of 
so important @ post to a company of raw recruits, when it was so diffi- 
cult a task for the choicest soldiers to prevent its falliag into the hands of 
their enemies. If this supposition is correct, it well answered its 
purpose. 
Tienes, on the 16th of June, at midnight, ranged his gallies on the 
seaward side of the castle, ard at early dawn commenced bombarding 
with all bis artillery, consisting of “ thirty.six pieces of heavy ordnance, 
against its weakened walls, which were in many places soon meals te 
their foundation. Mustapha approaching from the land at the same time, 
bravely mounted the outer works, and planted several standards on their 
ruins. The Maltese, who were unable to oppoze this advance, without 
becoming exposed to the “cross fire of five thousand Turkish harquebu- 
siers,”” suffered dreadfully, as they gallantly sallied forth to prevent theis 
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enemies from getting a foothuld within their lines. But as the assailants 


and the besieged seemed animated with but one common wish, either to 
be victorious, or seek an honorable death, the fight was a long time main- | 
tained with the utmost cruelty and stubbornness. At midday, however, the | 
Knights were compelled to fall back and eater the castle. The Janizaries 
attempted to scale the walls, but missed their object, and were in cheir 
turn grievously repulsed. In this assault, upwards of two thousand Infi- 
dels perished, while of the garrison, seventeen Monks and three hundred 
men died of their wounds, or were killed in action. The Turkish gene- 
ral, finding that the batteries which he had erected did not answer the 
purpose for which they were intended, called a council of war, and de- 
clared that so long as the communication between the castle and the bo- 
rough remained uninterrupted, all their efforts to conquer it would be 
useless. For as soon as one garrison was destroyed, another would come 
to take its place, and in this manner would their time be lost, and the 
flower of their army perish. That this reasoning was correct, was evi- 
dent to all, And the council unanimously determined to fortify a posi- 
tion, which would command the passage by sea, between the two places, 
and send a large force to maintain it. Dragut and the chief engineer, 
entertaining a different opinion as to the site for the new fortification, 
fearlessly advanced beyond the trenches to reconnoitre. Serving in their 
exposed situation as a mark to be fired at, they were both cut down by a 
single shot from St. Angelo. Dragut lingered for several days, but his 
companion was instantly killed. 
On the morning of the 2\st of June, a battery being planted, which 
would prevent any volunteers from passing into St. Elmo, Mustapha or- 
a general assault to be made on the castle, at every assailable 
point. Bravely did the Janizaries advance, and obstinately were they 
met by the monks of St. John. No quarter being shown on either side, 
the conflict, throughout the day, was but a scene of general slaughter. 
And so hand to hand, was the fight maintained, that it oftentimes occurred 
when both the turbaned Turk and helmeted Knight, fell dead, transfix- 
ed with each other’s spears. It was only when the darkness prevented 
the combatants from seeing each other, that their work of slaughter cea- 
aed. Five thousand Ottoman soldiers got their troubled sleep among the 
alain, on the spot which they had so dearly won. The few Maltese who 
were left, repaired to the chapel, and after binding up their wounds, ad- 
ministered the sacrament to each other, and passed their time in prayer. 
Some few Christian warriors made an honorable attempt to get to the as- 
sistance of their friends in St. Elmo, but being discovered, and meeting 
with some loss, were sorrowfully compelled to return to the Convent, 
and leave their doomed brethren to die. On the following morning, at 
early dawn, the Turkish general, by the sound of his trumpet, called his 
acmy to arms; and after a short but desperate struggle, the standard of 
the Order was pulled down, and the flag of the Crescent was seen wav- 
ing on the ruined tower of S:. Elmo, when “every man” of its garrison 
*‘ bad been slain or disabled in valliant fight.” Mustapha, when entering 
the fortress, exclaimed, ‘‘ what hopes can we have to conquer the father, 
when to take the son we have lost the best part of our army?” The 
bedies of those Knights who had the most signalized themselves during 
the siege, were, by the general’s order, tied by their feet, and left to pu- 
trify, while hanging over the walis in such a position as to be eeen by La 
Valette and all the members of his convent. Others, of lesa note, “ being 
gashed on their stomachs and backs, in the form of the crosses which 
they had worn,”’ were fastened on planks and thrown in the sea. Seve- 
ral of these corpses were carried by the current to the foot of St. Angelo, 
where they were recognized, secured and honorably interred. The fate 


of a few monks, who, although desperately wounded, survived the cap- | 


ture of the place, was far more horrible than that of their brothers, who 
had been killed outright in open fight. Even while yet livirg, their hearts 
were torn out and shot from the guns which they had so well defended, in 
the direction of the borough, where the Knights were looking upon them 
and witnessing this barbarous deed. 

La Valette, giving way to an unchristian spirit of revenge, commanded 
that ali the Mussulmen prisoners whom he held should be massacred, 
and his cannon when loaded with their bleeding heads, to be discharged 
in the Turkish camp. 

During the thirty five days this siege continued, twelve hundred and 
seventy soldiers of the cross perished, and two hundred and eight monks, 
ameng whom, we would particularly name, as the most distinguished for 


their talent, courage and experience, the governor Monserratus, Lami- | 


randea, De Medran, La Mottee, De Vagnon, Gazas, and the aged bailiff 
of Negropont. Of the Infidels eight thousand were slain. Two of their 
three noted warriors fell; Piall Basha, and Dragut, the famed Algerine 
corsair. The last lived long enough to hear of the reduction ot the for- 
tress, at which, though speechless and dying, he expressed his satisfac- 
tion with a smile. 

ee 


¥ Postsument ror Braspuemy ts Orpen Times.—In 1642, the 
follo wing law against profane swearing was passed by the Parliament of 
England :—“ Let no man presume to blaspheme the holy and blessed 
Trinity, God the Father, God the Sonne, and God the Holy Ghost, nor 
the known articles of our Christian faith, upon pain to have his tongue 
bored with a red hot iron.” It appears that under this law “a soldier 
of Okey’s regiment was, on the 26th July, 1650, sentenced to Le bored 
through the tongue with a red-hot iron, and to run the gantelop through 
four companies, for uttering blasphemous words, he Leing at the time in 
® ranting humor with drinking too much.” The punishment of the 
“gantelop” will be better understood by the following sentence, which 
was passed on two soldiers for deer-stealing: the punishment took place 
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in Sept. 1649 :—That they be stripped naked from the waist upward, 


| and a lane to be made by half of the lord General's regiment of foot, 


and half of Colonel Pride’s regiment, with every soldier a cudgel in bis 
band, and they to run through themin this posture, every soldier having a 
stroke at their naked backs and breasts, arms, or where it shall light ; 
and after they have run the gantelop in this manner they are to be 
casbiered the regiment.” Tongue boring seems to have been frequently 
employed as a punishment in the seventeenth century both in England 
and North America. In 1656, James Naylor, one of the first Quakers, 
was sentenced to be set on the pillory, at Westminster, during the space 
of two hours on Thursday, and on Saturday he was to be whipped by the 
hangman through the streets from Westminster to the Old Exchange, 
London, and there to be set on the pillory for the space of two hours. 
Here his tongue was to be bored through with a hot iron, and branded 
on the forehead with the letter B ; he was afterwards to be w a 
| second time, and to undergo I variety of other modes of puni nt. 
“J went,” says Burton, a Member of Parliament, “to see Naylor's 
tongue bored through, and him marked in the forehead. He put out his 
tongue very willingly, but sbrinked a little when the iron came upon his 
ferehead. He was pale when he came out of the pillory, but high-col- 
ored after the tongue boring.” It was Louis IX., King of France, who 
for his virtues was numbered among the saints, that first sentenced blas- 
phemers to have their tongues bored with a hot iron, being a species of 
retaliation—the sinning member suffering the punishment. An ordinance 
of Louis XLV. declared that “ those who shall be convicted of having 
sworn by or blasphemed the holy name of God, or His most holy mother, 
or of His saints, shall, for the first offence, pay a fine; for the second, 
third, and fourth, a double, triple and Jc poe fine ; for the fifth, shail 
be put in the stocks; for the sixth, shall stand in the pillory and lose 
the upper lip ; for the seventh, shall have his tongue cut out.” 
ee 
A Teactcat. Inctpent.—Serjeant Tongue, connected, I believe, 
with a highly respectable family, and himself singularly handsome and 
of a good address, was yet the slave of a temper so violent and ungov- 
ernable, that he ceased, when irritated, to be, to a great extent, at least, 
master of himself. He had formed an attachment to a very pretty girl, 
the daughter of the mayor of Moul; and the young lady made no secret 
in any quarter that she retured his love. It owe once upon a time 
that a féte was to take place in the village; and Tongue, having engaged 
his lady love to be his partner in the dance, looked forward with great 
eagerness to the accomplishment of his wishes. Unfortunately for him, 
he was detained in his quarters beyond the hour at which the dancing 
was to begin, and when he entered the ball room, he hebeld, to his un- 
speakable chagrin, that his partner had given her hand to another. This 
was a French hussar, the son of the publican at whose house the féte 
was held—a fine, gay, well dressed youth—who, with a comrade, had 
come over from a neighboring village where they were quartered, and 
seeing the mayor's daughters sitting by, claimed the right to dance wit! 
them. I was told that their doing so was quite in agreement with the 
usages of the country, neither de I doubt the truth of the statement; 
but Tongue eaw the matter ia a very different light. He stood, with 
fulded arms, watching them as they swept round. He observed, or 
fancied, that the hussar used freedoms with the maiden, such as his Eng- 
lish sense of decoram could not tolerate, and he Jost all self-command. 
He ran home to his quarters, loaded a pistol with two blank cartridges, 
and, bidding me and another man put on our swords, rushed back to the 
ball-room. We followed him, of course, scarce knowing what was meant 
—but the moment I observed the situation of his partner my mind mis- 
gave me. I would have interfered, and done my best to lead him away ; 
but ere I could make a step in advance, the music ceased, and Tongue, 
springing forward, seized the French hussar by the collar. A frightful 
scene followed: he did not fire, but, holding the pistol cocked, he struck 
the young man some severe blows with the muzzle, and dragged him 
| through the room, looking all the while more like a maniac than a sane 
person. It was to no purpose that the farmers, by whom he was greatly 
beloved, tried toappease him. He continued to strike and drag the un- 
fortunate F:enchman through the room, till one of the company, unfortu- 
nately, threw hisarms round Tongue’s neck, and endeavored to extricate 
the young hussar from his grasp. It was an unwise act; during the 
scuffle that ensued, the pistol exploded, and the young hussar fell to the 
ground terribly wounded. As Providence would have it, the muzzle 
| had turned obliquely from its object when the explosion took place. The 
| consequence was, that the powder made no breach in his body, but it 
arnold his clothes, scorched the whole side of his abdomen, and appear- 
| ed to all the lookers-on to have killed him. In an instant, Tongue’s sen- 
ses seemed to return: fe was overwhelmed with anguish and remorse ; 
and though the generous young hussar assured him that, come what 
would, no more would ever be said about the matter, he never smiled 
afterwards. The wourded man was conveyed to bed, and medica! assis- 
tance sentfor. The villagers, with whom Tongue was an especial favo- 
| rite, entreated him to think no more about the matter; and the mayor 
himself was the first to put bis name to a paper, in which the circum- 
stance of the weund was attributed entirely to accident; but Serjeant 
Tongue continued incorfsolable. At last, one day when the serjeant- 
major came to visit us, and Tongue with myself was attending kim in his 
inspection of the men’s quarters, our poor comrade, pretending sudden 
illness, ran home to his own quarters. We did net suspect any thing— 
at least the serjeant-major did net—nrither had I the most remote idea 
of what was really intended; wherefore our horror may be conceived, 
when, on repairing to his billet, we fourd a letter addressed to the 
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serjeant-major, on his table. I: contained a statement of the mental 
agony which for many days the wiiter had experienced, and ended with 
a declaration that he meant to destrey himself. We ran to the stables, 
and there iearned from one uf the men that he had gone into the orchard, 
carrying both his pistols with him, as if for the purpose of shooting 
sparrows. We foliowed him thither, and saw him sitting in a dry ditch, 
and the pistols beside him. Instantly, on perceiving us, he sprang up, 





lives not to advance a step nearer. The serjeant-major, who was a feel- 
ing and humane man, threw himself on his knees, and entreated Tongue 
to cast the weapons from him, and to listen to reason; but the poor fel- 
jow only shook his head and smiled bitterly. One of the pistols he did 
fling away; he then planted his back against a tree, and placing the 
muzzle of the other in his own mouth, blew his head to pieces. I shal! 
never forget the horror of that scene, nor the deep and universal mourn- 
‘ng that followed. For the young French hussar was by this time reco- 
vering fast, and never uttered one word éf reproach, far less of threat- 
ening, aguinst his rival. But the deed was dune; so there remained for 
us only the painful duty of giving the rites of sepulture to his remains— 
which we did, Lieutenant Wood reading the service over him, and the 
whole detachment attending as sincere, though not as formal, mourners. 
—Reminiscences of a Light Dragoon. 
Ee 


The following sweet verses are by a sister of Mrs. Hemaas. It will 
be seen tbat talent runs somewhat ia the family. 


TIME’S PORTRAIT. 


BY MRS. JAMES GRAY. 
[Prom the Dublin University Magazine. } 
Time—paint me time : he with the snowy hair, 
The wrinkled brow, the hourglass, and the scythe : 
Trees bending o’er him, but with branches bare,— 
Wings on his shoulders,—hoary, yet not lithe 
Like those that seraphs wear; broad pinions, strong 
And free—upbearing, yet not hasty ;—face, 
To which the mind of worlds seem to belong, 
Yet nought akin to gaiety or grace— 
: So paint me Time ! 


And yet not thus, not always thus he seems 
The stern destroyer ;—in a milder form 
Ofttimes he comes: paint him ’midst broken dreams, 
With nothing of the pestilence or storm ; 
No weapon in his hand—the hand itself 
Laid on the lerdly hall, the lowly cot, 
The beauty’s roses, and the miser’s pelf, 
And ‘broidered on his robe the word “ forgot.” 
So paint me Time! 


Yet hath he other seemings. In his hand 

The sword of justice and the poisoned cup, 
Remorse and Conscience drug; a flaming brand, 

A chalice that the unrighteous shall drink up. 
Thus paint me Time the avenger ; on his brow 

A crown of stars, with red and angry light, 
Searching like eyes the sinner’s conscience now, 

Smiting his spirit with a deadly blight— 

So paint me Time ! 


Another aspect. With a golden key 

He stands, the keeper of the mighty past, 
The treasure house of deathless memory ; 

And ever grow its stores more strange and vast. 
Jewels of thought, dreams half-dissolved in air, 

Love, hope, and transport—al! the joys of youth, 
And sins of age, are duly garnered there, 

And registered within the book of truth— 

So paint me Time! 


And yet once more, and in a lovelier form, 
Call him the perfecter ;—bis hand can close 
The gate whence issues the devouring storm, 
And yet unfold the petals of the rose ; 
And as the tutor of the human soul, 
Opening its pathway o'er life’s troubled sea, 
Unto the shelter of its mighty goal, 
The wide-spread porta! of eternity— 
1842. Thus paint me Time! 
— 

A Remarkacre Womax.—The last number of the London Athe- 
neum contains an obituary notice of Lapy Caxtcort, the wife of Sir 
Augustus Cuallcott, R. A., who died a few weeks since at Kensington. 
Lady Callcou, was the daughter of Rear-Admiral George Dundas.— 
Few women had seen so much of the world, or travelled so much, 
and none, perhaps, have turned the results of their activity to more 
benevolent account. A great part of her early life was spent either at 
sea or in travel,and to the last no subject was more aningating to her 
than a ship, and no hero excited her enthusiasm to so high a degree as 
Nelson. She was born in the year 1729, and before she was twenty- 
one years of age she was travelling in India, the wife of Captain Tho- 
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mas Graham, R. N. According to the account of her travels, she went 
to India in 1809, and visited all the three presidencies, making ac- 
quaintancee at all of them learned for Oriental knowledge and re- 
search. She visited the caves of Elephanta, the Island of Salsette, the 
excavations of Carli in the Mahratta mountains, and Poonah, the Mah- 
ratta capital. On her return to Bombay she voyaged along the coast 


| a8 far as Negombo, afrerwards visiting Trincomali om the east side of 
and presenting one of the pistols at us, charged us, as we valued our | 


the island on her way to Madras. From Madras she went to Calcut- 
ta, which terminated her travels in India, as she only returned to the 
Coromandel! coast to embark for England in the beginning of 1811. 
She published these travels in 1812, being then twenty years of age- 
Ten years afterwards she sailed with Captain Graham for South Ame- 
rica. In the meantime she had resided in Italy, and published two 
works; one, “‘ Three Months in the Environs of Rome,” 1820; a se- 
cond, ** The Memoirs of the Life of Poussin,’ in the same year.— 
Captain Graham, who commanded the Doris, died oa the voyage wo 
South America, and his remains were carried into Valparaiso, and in- 
terred within the fortress. His wife was in Chili during the series of 
earthquakes, which lasted from the 20th November, 1823; and scareely 
a day passed without receiving violent shocks. It was with difficulty 
she escaped from her house, which was partly laidin ruins. The first 
shock of this series left but twenty houses one chureh standing in 
all the large town of Quillota. ‘The market-place,” (quoting from 
her Diary) ‘ was filled with booths and bowers of myrtle and roses, 
under which feasting and revelry, dancing, fiddling, and masking were 
going on, and the whole was a scene of gay dissipation, or rather, dis- 
soluteness, The earthquake came—in an instant all was changed,—- 
Instead of the sounds of the viol and the song, there arose a cry of 
‘ Misericordia! Misericordia!’ and a beating of the breast, and a 
prostration of the body; and the thorns were plaited into crowns, 
which the sufferers pressed on their heads till the blood streamed down 
their faces, the roses being now trampled under foot. Some ran to their 
falling houses, to snatch thence children, forgotten in the moments of 
festivity, but dear in danger. The priests wrung their bands over their 
fallen altars, and the chiefs of the people fled to the hills. Such.was 
the night of the nineteenth at Quillato.”” During her stayin South Ame~ 
rica, Mra. Graham became the instructress of Donna Meria. Some 
years afterwards she married Mr. Callcott, the Royal Academician, and 
with him again visited Italy. Among the pean fruits of this tour 
may be mentioned Lady Callcott’s account of Giotto’s Chapel, at Padua, 
a privately printed work, with exquisite outlines—remembrances drawn 
by Sir Augustus Callcout—and a kind contribution to the illustrated edir 
tion of the Seven Ages of Shakspeare. Lady Callcott also published o 
“ History of Spain,” in 2 vols. in 1822. And after the commencement 
of her illness, arising from the rupture of a blood vessel, she published 
“Essays towards the History of Painting,” 1836, which involved so 
great an amount of labor, that her declining health and strength obliged 
her to abandon it before completion. 


After eleven long years of suffering, the death of this lady took place 
at Kensington Gravelpits, in the house which the family of the Callcotts 
has made celebrated for nearly a century. For many years Lady Call- 
cott can hardly be said to have left her chamber, which her taste, her 
kindly and enlarged associations, had made one of the most interesting of 
rooms. In it was accumulated an immense variety of all kinds of beau- 
tiful and sympathetic objects calculated to render less irksome her pain- 
ful confinement—a confinement the more painful to a temperament so 
active and excitable. Her spirit yearned to be about and stirring, whilet 
illness kept ber body a close prisoner. Prints, choice and rare as works 
of art ur associated with loved objects, covered the walls, unless other- 
wise occupied by paintings or sculptures, memorials of Wilkie and 
Chantrey, and others. Books and portfolios filled a large space of the 
room. Curiosities of natural history abounded on all the ledges. A 
little bed was placed in a recess, close to a window against which vines 
were trained as natural blinds, and living arabesques were made among 
the branches by the mice and birds, as they came, half tamed, to take 
the meals which Lady Callcott daily placed for them ;—a sort of pen- 
sioner bird, too feeble to sing or hop, was a constant companion and an ob- 
ject of her kind solicitude, and a noble hound meg ty visitor at al} 
times. None will feel Lady Callcott’s loss mere the little children, 
who were always encouraged as loved and welcome guests, and for whom 
her kindness had always prepared some little present of adoll. Nota small 
part of this lady’s last years was spent in providing amusements and in- 
struction for them, and successfully, too, as proved by the many editions 
of “ Little Artbur’s History of England,” and a delightfully simple and 
natural tale—“The Little Brackenburners.” Her last work was ® 
“ Scripture Herbal,” recently published. 

A few words only can now record her character. Noble, direct, gen- 
erous, forgiving, quick, sensitive, kind, sympathetic, and religious, al? 
that knew her will hold her memory in affectionate remembrance. Her 
acquirements and knowledge were extensive. She was an artist both is 
feeling and in practice, an excellent linguist, and her memory was ex- 
tremely accurate and tenacious. 

a 

Tartar on THE TeetH.—M. La Baume ascertained that washing 
the teeth with vinegar and a brush will, in a few days, remove the tartar 5 
thus obviating the necessity for filing or scraping them, which sv often 
injures the enamel. He recommends the use of charcoal and tincture of 
rhatany afterwards, which effectually (ia his opinion) prevents its forma- 
tion.— Medical Times. 
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New-Dork: 


SATURDAY. APRIL 8, 1843. 


WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 


Among the feelings which we think should be cultivated and 
eaeouraged in our country, is one in which, all things consider- 
ed, Americans are singularly deficient—we mean the prejudice | 
(if prejudice it be,) in favor of all the belongings of a particu- 
lar section of country, by those who live in it. Thereis enough | 
that is peculiar in the South and West, for example, to sepa- | 
rate Southerners and Westerners from Yankees as much as 
the Scotch are separated from the English and Irish—yet what 


is there in the habits or usages of Southern or Western men 
which corresponds in even a faint degree, to the clannishness 
of Scotchmen in and out of their own country? Of course 
song, tradition, ancestry and separate national glory, particu- 
larly foster the bump of locality in Scotland—but, allowing for 
the greater degree of it which is natural to that old and poeti- 
cal country, it is singular that there is no local enthusiasm 
among us, which can be calculated on for any enterprize mere- 
ly local. How many times has it been tried to establish Re- 
views and Magazines, which should favor the interests, and | 
live by the patronage, of the South and West? Every such 
project has failed, or languished, or become general in its 
character. And how often has it been tried in Boston, the 
heart of the most peculiar and self-complacent quarter of the 
Union ? 

We were led into a reverie on this subject by hearing that 
“The Pioneer” was suddenly stopped,—the only monthly left 
in Boston since the extinction of The Miscellany. Now if there 
ever was a nucleus about which sectional partiality would in- | 
evitably gather, it was that Magazine. It was establishedina 
New England spirit, kept up boldly to New England intellectu- 
ality, and edited by the most original mind that has come | 
to maturity in Boston in thirty years. The “ city of no- 
tions” wants a magazine, too, as an exponent of its notions. It | 
is crammed as full of stuff for strong writing as it is full of 
granite and east wind. And Lowell was the man of all men | 
to be the expositor of the character of his native city. He is 
a remarkable poet, but he is not merely a poet. His intellect | 
is as masculine and his humor isas sunny and broad as if he | 
had never touched a woman's heart with a sonnet.. Bostoa | 
should have hedged Lowell round with enthusiastic patronage, 
made much of him, built up his magazine, and confessed to a | 
pride in him. Reading his poetry at this distance, seeing with 
what ability and taste the Pioneer was conducted, and knowing 
how much the country at large was interested in the whims 
and free-thinking doctrines of the granite city, we warranted | 
the success of Lowell, and thought he had “opened the world, 
his vyster” with singular discretion and readiness. And even | 
now, we do not believe the Pioneer is beyond a redivival. The | 
experiment caunot have been fairly tried. We hear rumors of | 
some petifogging among the proprietors of the work, and, if | 
this be true and the cause of the stoppage, we trust that | 
Lowell will cut loose and begin again “on his own hook,” 
and give Boston a chance to shew that they can love and ap- 
preciate undeniable genius—even though it was born among | 
them. 

To return, however, to the matter of local prejudices. Is it | 
not singular, that among the thousands of reasons given for the 
establishment of newspapers and magazines in this country: | 
the devotion of them to the humors and interests of the places | 
where they are printed, is almost never put prominently for- 
ward,—indeed, seldom mentioned at all! Boston, Philadelphia, 
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Baltimore, Charleston, Cincinnati, Louisville, and New Or- 
leans, are all cities with very different characters, yet what 
newspaper exists in either of them, which gives the peculiar 
type and feature that marks the character of the place? The 


| periodicals of these towns give, it is true, all the local news ; 
| but it is done in very brief and dry paragraphing, and the re- 


mainder of the paper is devoted to the news of other cities, and 
to the discussion of general topics, as interesting in one place 
asin another. The Picayune is perhaps an exception to the 
remark, sparkling as it often does with the peculiar humors of 
New Orleans; but it might be a great deal more characteristic of 
that singular city, and in this, may, with very little trouble, be- 
come the most amusing paper in the Union. Let us suggest 
an idea to “ Phazma,” a writer in that paper. (We admire his 
writings very much, whoever he is.) Suppose, some fine morn- 
ing, you “ make a clean slate” of your memory of New Or- 
leans, put yourself in the position of a traveller seeing it for the 
first time, and describe its architecture, neighborhood, climate, 
prejudices, classes of scciety, advantages and disadvantages, 
gaieties, and humors, as travellers describe London and Paris! 
It would be most readable stuff—done by you! And the hint 
is worth taking by papers in other cities. How much better 
would be any local description than the contents of New York 
and London papers, served up as they are a hundred times 
over, and in all their tiresome detail ! 


We have reseived from Messrs. Casserly and Sons a volume 
called “An Inyuiry into the Merits of the Reformed Doctrine of 


|‘ Imputation, as contrasted with those.of ‘Catholic Imputa- 


tion,’ or the Cardinal Point of Controversy between the Church 
of Rome and the Protestant High Church ; together with 


| Miscellaneous Essays on the Catholic Faith. By Vanbrugh 


Livingston, Esq., recently a member of the Protestant Episco- 


| pal Church.” The Introduction to the book is by Bishop 


Hughes. We have not read this, and we should ia any case 


| confine ourselves to the mere mention of such a work—any 


advance of Papal influence in the United States, being, to our 
thinking, an evil of the greatest magnitude. That this influ- 
ence is gaining ground, and that it should be zealously counter- 
mined anJ opposed by all lovers of political liberty and pure 
piety, we sincerely believe. 

Our original translation of the new Italian romance entitled 
Anselmo, the Grand Master of the Secret Order, is now com- 
pleted, and it will be issued from this office in a few days, or as 
soon as the work can be revised and a few explanatory histori- 
cal notes added to its pages. Also, numbers fourteen and fif- 
teen of the American edition of the Lonpon Lancet will be is- 
sued immediately. In reply to several letters from Canada we 
would state that the Lancer is not copyrighted in England. 


For a dry catalogue, we think that Parsons & Co.’s List of 
Fruit and Forest Trees, is singularly attractive. These gentle- 
men have a nursery at Flushing, and cultivate there every va- 
riety of tree and shrub suitable to this climate. The very 
names of the apple-trees—-some hundreds of them—are enough 
to make your mouth water. The catalogue contains besides, 
valuable information as to time of ripening, etc. etc., and the 
effect of reading it, upon us, has been the formation of a reso- 
lution to make a trip to Flushing and see the garden. 


Mr. J. W. Donez’s painting of Genrrat Jackson has been 
beautifully engraved on steel by M. J. Danrortu, of this city. 
The painting, which was executed last year, commanded the 
admiration of the friends of the “old hero” throughout the 
Union, and this copy is a line engraving of the finest descrip- 
tion, with & border of the same, containing views of the Her- 
mitage and the Capitol at Washington. It is doubtless the 
best likeness extant of the venerable ex-President. 
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To “ C——E,” who has sent us the most melodious and 
fresh effusion that we have seen in many a day, we wish to 
express our admiration and pleasure in the acquisition of such 
a correspondent. The lines to C —— E, which we consider so 
admirable, will appear in our next week’s paper. May we hope 
to hear again from the author ? 


We have seen the first number of “ The Spectator,” a new 
weekly journal published in Boston, and edited by Mr. Tasistro. 
This gentleman brings to his work a great deal of talent, in- 
dustry and versatility ; and Boston, which gets the first pluck 
at the foreign magazines, is an excellent field fora weekly. 
With a little perseverence we should think Mr. Tasistro could 
hardly fail of success, and we are assured that his prospects 
are very flattering. 

Hunt's Mercuant’s Macazine, with its usual monthly 
budget of commercial and valuable statistical information, made 
its appearance punciually on the first of the month. Likewise, 
our ancient friend Tue Knickerzocker, with its clear type and 
beautiful typography. The “ editor’s table” in this number is 
uncommonly witty and agreeable. 

New pamphlets—“ The Wisdom and Goodness of God in our 
Calamities,” a sermon by the Rev. Daniel Sharp of Boston— 
“ Life of Jacob Hodges,” (Mr. Cheever’s “ Black Jacob”) by 
A. D. Eddy—* The Writings of Cornelius Mathews,” number 
one, a uniform edition, to be completed in eight one shilling 
anumbers—“ Gliddon’s Egypt,” with engravings, published in 
an Extra New World for 25 cents. 

Mr. Russet has given three concerts during the week, two 
at Niblo’s and one at Brooklyn. On each occasion the vocalist 
was greeted with crowded auditories. These concerts appear 
to be popular among all classes at present. At the theatres, 
Messrs. Booru and Forrest are playing Shakspeare to indiffer- 
ent houses. 


The “ Young Mechanic,” by the author of the Young Mer- 
chant, is a clever little book. We must give a small taste of its 
quality by extracting what it says of authors :— 


Authors themselves have been the must bitter detractors of the talents 
and reputations of each other. A grievance far mere disgraceful, if not 
more injurious, to the literary character, than any other species of criti- 
cism. Indeed it would be difficult to find any set of enemies among 
men, any persons, whose passions, and interests are at variance, so full 
ot acerbity, of open violence, or of concealed malice, as the most emi- 
rent writers have proved themselves to each other, in their contentions 
of rivalry. The “republic of letters’ is a very common expression 
among Europeans, and yet, when applied to the learned of Europe, is 
the most absurd which can be imagined, since nothing is mose unlike a 
republic, then the society which goes by that name. In trath, almost 
every member of this fancied commonwealth. is desirous of governing, 
and none willing to obey: each looks upon his fellow as @ rival, not an 
assistant in the same pursuit. They calumniate, they injure, they de- 
spise, they ridicule, they worry, and assassinate each other. If one man 
write a book which pleases, others write books to show that he might 
have given still greater pleasure, or should not have attempted to please. 
If one happen to hit upon sumething new, numbers are ready to assure 
the public that all this was no novelty tothem or the learned ; that Car- 
danus, or Brunus, or some other author, too dull to be generally read, 
had anticipated the discovery. Their jarring constitution, instead of 
being styled the republic of letters, should be entitled the anarchy of 
literature. It is true, there are some of superior abilities, who rever- 
ence and esteem each other; but their mutual admiration is not sufficient 
to shield off the contempt of the crowd. The wise are but few, and 
they praise with a feeble voice; the vulgar many, and roar in reproaches. 
The truly great seldom unite in societies, have few meetings, and no 
cabals; the dunces hunt in full cry, till they have run down a reputation, 
and then snarl and fight with each other about dividing “the spoil.” No 
task would be more easy to the most superficial observer, than that of 
producing numerous instances of glaring partiality in the journals of se- 
vera! of our critics by profession. It appears sometimes from their 
neglect in reading with care the book which they undertake to criticise, 
30 as to comprehentl the author's views; sometimes the narrowness of 
party spirit warps their decisions, in oper. contempt of the power of 
genius and originality. Sometimes a publisher’s name on the cover, 
connected with the imprint of the book, is a clue by which neglect, in- 

ustice, narrow-minded selfishness, and misrepresentation may be unra- 
velled ; and sometimes the critic's private pique, as a contemporary av- 
thor, is obvicus. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE VOYAGE OF THE FUTURE 


EMPRESS OF BRAZIL. 
[PROM A CORRES PONDENT.] 


Rio de Janiero, Feb. 14ih, 1843. 

In company with Captain Brown of the Brazilian navy, I visited the 
Brazilian Frigate Constitucad, which is now ready fitted up to bring the 
future Empress from Naples to this Court and will sail for that purpose 
on the first proximo. The Constitucad is one of those beautiful ships, 
built by Eckford in New York, she is the same model as the “ Hudson” 
of our navy; at present she is in as fine order as any Brazilian Frigate ever 
was. She will be sufficiently officered for any uncommon occasion, tak- 
ing an admiral, two commodores, four post captains, four commanders 
and lieutenants and midshipmen too numerous to mention. The post 
captains and commanders will take watches and do duty as Lieutenants. 
If this wont do for one frigate! Accompanying this frigate goes one 
other besides, two corvettes and one brig. So the Brazilians will make 
quite a respectable appearance in the Mediterranean, as all these are their 
crack vessels. We were received at the gangway and shown the suit of 
cabins for the court who will accompany the Empress ; they are very 
beautifully finished, large and commodious. The dining room is elegantly 
furnished ; on one side is the oratorio or small chapel, silver candlesticks, 
all other appurtenances, such as incense pot, &c., of solidgold. From 
this we were shown into the Empress's large cabin ; it is, say thirty feet 
long and fifteen feet wide, very splendidly furnished with Brussels car- 
pets, and green silk velvet and gold covers for all the furniture for “ sit 
downs,” i. e., four splendid couches, and a sufficiency of chairs, ottomans, 
&e. All the wood work in the finishing of these cabins as well as the 
funiture is from the Brazillian foreats. A centre table in the large 
cabin, is composed of forty-two different kinds of Brazilian wood. 
In this apartment also, is a hanging eot covered with white satio dam- 
ask, a ‘most beautiful article ;” this is for her Majesty to recline in, in 
stormy weather. Leading from the grand cabin one way is a small 
apartment for a sitting-room, with various kinds of musical instruments, 
sewing ditto, &c. On the other side is the entrance to her sleeping and 
toilet apartments ; first we entered the toilet or boudoir; in this is the 
most valuable piece of furniture I ever saw, considering its contents, 
which were, two ewers and pitchers, two each of hair, nail, and tooth 
brushes, with all the appurtenances of a lady's toilet, and a set of about 
two dozen dentistical instruments; all these articles contained in this 
wash-stand, are as far as possible, of solid gold. In this room are seve- 
ral other valuable articles, such as gold perfume boxes, &c. From the 
boudoir we entered the private sleeping apartment of her Majesty; this 
is elegant; the floor is covered with blue velvet, the chairs and furniture 
with gold and blue satin, but before all stands the bed; the bedstead is 
of the French form, made of a beautiful gold colored wood peculiar to 
this country, and covered with heavy “basso relievo”’ of mahogany color, 
carved elegantly. The bed is covered with white satin damask em- 
broidered with gold, the curtains of the same, with very heavy gold 
fringing; inside the curtains is a most splendid gold clock, so that her 
Majesty may not oversleep herself. This room wound up our peregri- 
nations. The admiral’s rooms are so so, but look quite common after 
seeing those mentioned. As the Emperor visited this ship this morning 
we found every thing in apple pie order. In a few days all is to be 
packed away or covered, not to be opened until the ship's arrival at Na- 
ples, so I consider myself one of the fortunates in having seen this real 
floating palace in its proper order. My friend Capt. Brown will proba- 
bly be sent ahead in his saucy brig, to give notice of the sailing of the 
fleet, and will return in the same manner, in order that they may be pre- 
pared to meet their empress. Then what firing of cannon, ringing of 
bells, masses, balls, theatres, &c. &c. Mercury stands at 96° in the 
shade and 120° in the sunshine. Ice cream dealers are coining money. 

Yours, D. E. T. 


Connecticut Ecectioy.—The present democratic Governor, Chaun- 
cey F. Cleveland, received a plurality of the votes at the recent election. 
The democrats have a considerable majority in the Legislature, and 
Governor Cleveland will therefore be re-elected. There is a prospect 
that the entire Congressional delegation will be democratic 

Death or Bisnor Ropernts —We regret to learn by a slip from the 
Cincinnati Western Christian Advocate, that the venerable Bishop Ro- 
berts, of the Methodist yrs Church, died at his residence near 
Lawrenceport, Ind.,on the 27th March. 
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CONFESSIONS OF BENJAMIN D. WHITE, 


WHO WAS RECENTLY CONVICTED OF THE MURDER OF HIS OWN 
FATHER AT BATAVIA, N. Y. 

The Batavia T'imes contains « full report of this remarkable trial, 
together with the confessions of the prisoner, which we here subjoin. 
This unnatural murder was commitied under highly aggravating circum- 
stances; and it is not to be wondered at that the cause has excited con- 
siderable feeling. It would appear that harmony between the father 
and son had ceased to exist for a long period of time. The old gentle- 
man had made an arrangement with his younger son Harry, that Harry 
should have the property at his death; and this of course excluded the 
other children from having an equal share. Unquestionably this had 
some influence in engendering those feelings manitested by the prisoner. 
The first differences between them commenced when the defendant was 
nineteen years old, and this first disagreement seems to have clung to 
him through life. It arose from not having been furnished with clothing 
and money, as were other yourg persons in his circumstances, by means 
of which he lost the opportunity of marrying as he wished. There 
were also other diflerences, and in consequence of them the unfortunate 
young man seems to have broken off all connection with the family, and 
to have worked away from home. Ultimately a lot was purchased for 
him onthe Reservation, with the understanding that the father would 
pay for one half of it, provided the prisoner wuuld go on and work it 

operly. This the prisoner did not do, for after remaining a short time 
Ec left it. Afterwards he remained with his father until he went to Chau- 
tauyue where he resided until the death of his wife; he then returned 
and lived at different places until 1840, when he married a second wife 
for the purpose, as he said, of spiting bis father. After living with her 
a short time, he enlisted in the army, but soon deserted and went to 
Canada. For two or three weeks preceding the murder, he had worked 
in the neighborhood of his father, who it seems had made application tu 
have Volney, the prisoner's young son, taken charge of by the Overseers 
of the Poor; a week before the murder the prisoner requested the Over- 
seers not to take any steps until they heard from him, for that if the old 
man did send Volney to the Poor House he would have revenge. 

It thus appears that there was not a shadow of a friendly feeling be- 
tween the father and the son. This is not strange when it is considered 
that one was a religious old man—the other opposed to anything like re- 
ligion. Under such circumstances it is notto be wondered at that the fa- 
ther should have enteriuined a dislike to the prisoner, nor that he, in 
turn, should have felt hostile to his parent. The only defence set up for 
White was insanity ; and Judge Dayton charged that in his opinion the 
insanity of the accused was not made out. The jury therefore found him 
guilty of wilful murder. Upon being interrogated whether he had any 
thing to say why sentence of the’. » should not be pronounced upon him, 
the prisoner rose, and in a rather siow, but firm and collected manner, 
addressed the court as fullows:— 

I wish to make a few observations in regard to the events of my past 


life, in connection with the circumstances and causes of my being now | 


before you. I would first observe, that there is always one circumstance, 
and most generally two, on which every man’s happiness and destiny de- 
pends; and those two circumstances are the condition of his birth and 
marriage ; and there has been a long catalogue of evils that have been ac- 
cumulaticrg upon me for years, growing out of these two circumstances. 
I will in the first place speak of my birth, which will bring me at once to 
speak of the first principal cause of al] the misfortunes that have befallen 
me from childhood up to the present time. I speak now with reference 
to Deacon White, (1 use that appellation towards him, because Ido not 
consider him entitled to the term of parent or father from me,) and the 
cruel and unnatural treatment I received from him. He has been called 
a good man, and highly respectable by some, and I feel myself called 
upon to show why he was or was not so. He used to give large sums of 
money to the church, which made all religious people on his side, and 
he used to give away property to a class of men who were sharpers and 
shavers, and so forth, so that their influence might not be turned against 
him; but I never heard of his giving any thing to laboring men, or to 
poer honest men: he was a very cevetous man, and was therefore insin- 
cere about religion. I will first speak of his religious notions to show 
their effect upon him in a domestic pint of view. He was a Calvinist 
of the old school, and believed God had decreed that a certain part of 
his family should be saved; and that it was impossible for them to go to 
hell; that the rest would be reprobates, and would be given up toendless 
misery and death. Deacon White also believed at the same time that 
this God was wise and holy, and it was perfectly right for him to de- 
cree it. He supposed me to be destined to eternal ruin, and if I or any 
person met with a change it would be impossible toact anew. He car- 
ried out these-religious sentiments in his family, and believed it was 
right to make favorites of some of them in preference to others. He be- 
lieved he had a right to authorise and to tell bis children who and how 
they should marry. 
been murdered if he had used me as he ought to. Long before I was 
twenty-one he treated me cruelly, and treated my brother and sister as fa- 
vorites; this treatment degraded my feelings; so mach so that I was cal- 
led Deacon White’s fool. But I wish you to understand that since I was 
twenty-one and have had opportunities of studying for myself, I do not 
know that I have been called a fool. This prevented me from trying to 


make out in the world with regard to the marriage of my choice; I do | 


not say I could have obtained the young lady, but it would have given me 
a chance to try, and I should have beer satisfied, and I never should have 
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disgraced myself as I have. I wish to observe to the District Attorney 
respecting that young lady. He said 1 wanted to marry her because she 
was rich; this isthe greatest insult I ever had offered to me in my life; I 


| do consider it an insult, because all such feelings ought to be founded on 


principles of honor. I would here observe, befure going any further, that 
Atheism has been falsely charged as the cause of killing Deacon White; 
this is a mistake ; when [ was young | used to read novels, and was con- 
siderable of an enthusiast; and then was the time I made up my mind to 
have revenge, if I had to take his life. 1 never had bad feelings towards 
any body else; 1 hated to see beasts hurt, and even when helping people 
to butcher hogs, I always felt repugnance. But the feelings in regard to 
Deacon White were long and deep-seated; I entertained them from the 
time I was seventeen years old until 1 was thirty-five; they were not 
caused by Atheism, for I was not an unbeliever until after 1 was twenty- 
three. Now I say, all who believe in the Christian religion are Chris- 
tians ; and this | maintain from the bible. I will read from the first 
epistle of John, iv. 2—“ Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, is of God.”’ Verse 15. ‘ Whosoever shall confess 
that Jesus is the son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in Ged.”’— 


| Chap. V. 1. “‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born ot 


God.” It is held by a majority of Christians, that a miraculous change 
of heart is necessary to salvation, and I challenge any theologian to 
show any text of scripture to that import; but the bible says all thar 
he must believe is, that Christ is the son of God. 

With respect to this trial, there has been some false testimony; I ac- 
knowledge that I acted from feelings of revenge, but I made up my mind 
twelve years ago that I would be careful what I suid in the presence of 
any person, because I knew threats could not help me any. Doctor 
Slawson I believe was perfectly sincere; I believe he is a good man; 


| and J have perfect confidence that he believes he was not mistaken; [ 


would just as soon have his word as his note; and would as soun trust 
my life in his hands without being sworn, as if he had been sworn ; but 
I can’t say the eame as to others; there is young Godfrey among them, 
and what he said about the talk in the woods; now I don’t believe that 


| is true; I’ve no recollection of any such conversetion, and I really don’t 


believe what he said is true; I once recollect going up hill with him, 
and talking about religion, but I don’t remember any such conversation 
as he swore to; if he didn’t tell the truth, he is a scoundrel, and unfit to 
give testimony any where, and 1 blame him for saying what he did here, 
for I really don’t believe I ever said any thing of thekind. He swore to 


| the same thing at the Coroner’s inquest, and since I have been in jail, I 


| 
| 


| Poor House. 


wrote to him and told him he was mistaken, but he comes here to this 
trial and swears to the same thing over again, and more too; now any 
man who will do that is a knave and a fool. Harry White testified that 
I said I would have revenge if I had to wade knee deep in tlood; I 
don’t think I ever said anything of the kind, and if I had I believe I 
could remember it; but I do not. Mr. Woodward says that when he 
saw me in Rochester, when we set down and talked with each other, I 
said 1 would as soon kill the old man as to kill a hog. I don’t believe 
that man told the truth, for I never said any such thing. [While de- 
scribing this, White’s manner was very animated, and his gesticulations 
energetic; he seemed entirely absorbed in his subject, and paid no atten- 
tion to the astonished looks of the spectators. ] I believe there are many 
good men who are christians, and many bad men, but they are so blind- 
ed, and bigotted, and self-righteous that you can’t divide ’em. I have 
been with rough men on the North river, and in Illinois, on the public 
works, and the worst characters | ever saw or ever heard of are be- 
lievers in the christian religion; and the reason why I deserted from the 
army was because the soldiers were the most depraved characters I ever 
knew. 

History has told us that in all Christian countries, Christians have 
been engaged in wars destroying each other. In regard to the killing of 
Deacon White, aa nearly as I can recollect, it occurred in this way :—l 
went into the sugar bush and approached within about a rod of Deacon 
White ; he was at work or engaged about a stone trough ; when I got 
within about a rod of him he looked at me, and I looked at him pleas- 
antly, and said how d’do? Ido not recollect that he made any answer; 
I then said to him that I had but a few shillings ; that I had come to 
see if he would nut let Volney satay there a, short time longer, until I 
could get money enough to take or get him to Chautauque ; that I was 
then to work for money and could take him away’in three o1 four weeks ; 
he gave me a very surly look accompanied withas surly an answer, say- 
ing that he should not think I would come to him for favors. I made no 
other answer to that than that I could not bear to have him go to the 
I told him ff I could get to Chautauque with my boy L 


| intended to hire out there, and make that the place of my residence. I[n 


I can say truly that Deacon White would not have | 


reply he asked me, in a very haughty manner, how long it would be be- 
fore | would be back again? I then observed that I had some trunks 
and books I valued very much ; that I could not get them there if I 
wenton foot. He then observed, in the same haughty manner as before, 
that I had nothing worth carrying but what [ could carry on my back ; 
he said that he had been to more than $300 expense to provide for the 
boy, and if the boy staid there much longer, he should have to get bim a 
new suit of clothes. This is the man that has expended his hundreds ot 
dollars upon the church. But after I had repeated my entreaties again 
in a good-natured and calm manner, he turned from me, and seemed to 


treat me, by his looks and actions, with much contempt. He walked 


| away from me, and began to look up into the tops of the trees; his 
| looks and behavior manifested nothing of fear; and after he had acted 


After that time 


in that way for a short time, he started for the house. 
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1 was in so much distress of mind that | hardly knew how to act; I 
started and walked for a short distance to the north-east ; I then resolved 
to protect my child if it cost me my life ; L then went in the direction of 
the old man. I soon overtook him, and went with him to the house, re- 


| upon your forbearance. 


solved that I would shoot him before I left him, if he would not grant | 


my request ; I was now satisfied that it was useless to remonstrate with 
him any longer. My repugnance to killing him was such that I could 
not act asI desired, and such was my distress of mind that I walked on 


| ciety of the blessed, would be a source of misery for ever 


that death is an eternal sleep; you have lived up to it, by being alike 
reckless of your own life, and by taking his who had the highest claims 
No man can suppose for a moment, that with 
these sentiments, you can be prepared for the world tocome. If that 
were even possible, heaven would be to you a heil—your being in the so- 


When the 


| jury delivered their verdict, you requested of the court the longest time 


with himto the house, without saying a word unless he spoke to me, | 


which he did not but once, and that was that it would sooa be good go- 
ing. 1 did not make any reply te that. When we had got near the 
door of the house, I concluded that he would try and prevent me from 
going in, and I soon found my conjectures realised, for when he got to 
the door he turned around, and, ina peremptory manner forbid my going 
into the house; but before he could get in and close the door I had got 
part way in; he triedto hold the door against me, but when he found that 
he could notdo that, he seized me by the collar of my coat and veat, but 
not I him, as has been stated in Court, and came out of the house volun- 
tarily. 1 did not pull him out, nor pull him away from the door ; I did 
not pull him at all; after he got out he seized me with his other hand 
by the right pocket of my coat and tore it very bad, and appeared to be 
trying to throw me down. At that instant many aggravating thoughts 
rushed upon my mind ; I thought of the accumulated wrongs he had 
heaped upon me; I concluded he intended to get assistance from the 
house to bind me; and as I was armed wit loaded pistols my destiny 
would be the State Prisonif he got me into his power. Aided by these 
reflections, I no longer felt any repugnance in shooting him, I then thrust 
my band into my right pocket, and drew out one of my pistols ; then by 
some quick movement I got him off from me, but whether I struck him 
with my left fist or not I do not recollect ; 1 then cocked my pistol, and 
was justin the act of firin; 
wards me,in consequence of which I fired at the old man in such a hurry 
that I did not hit him; by that time the old woman was close to me, and, 
as ] supposed, just in the act of clinching me; I turned upon her, and 
struck at her with the pistol I had just discharged, intending to hit her 
in the face with it; I did not care how bad I hurt her, as she had talked 
very abusive to me at the time she pretended she made such kind offers 
of my living there; but I was obliged to do it in such a hurried manner 
that the blow was not well directed, in consequence of which she bit 
the pistol, and threw it up, and some part of it hit her on the forehead ; 
this movement of mine drove her back nearly a rod; this is what I suppose 
she calls being shot at—striking up the pistol at the very instant it was fired, 
so that the ball went over her head ; this is what she testified to before the 
eoroner’s inquest; compare it with her account of this affair in court. I 
then turned around, when the old man was almost in the act of clinching 
me again. [then struck at him with the pistol end ways, and hit him in 
the forehead, which cut the gash that has been spoken of; this drove him 
back, and I retreated two or three rods towards the east part of the yard, 
not for the purpose of making my escape, but to get an opportunity of 


getting my other pistol out of my left pocket; I got it out as quick as | 


possible and cocked it; by that time the old man had got round on the 
east side of me to prevent me from making my escape; he exclaimed to 
Harry, when he was about south of me, “ catch him, catch him,” and 
when he had got almost in reach of me I fired and shot him through; he 
immediately passed me, in a stooping position, without my offering to 
meddle with him; at the same instant, | observed Harry about two rods 
to the south of me, with a stone about as large as his two fists raised in 
a position to throw; he did not throw it; I thought he looked and acted 
as though he was scared; | felt some smal! emotion of pity for him, and 
that emotion would have been deep and strong, had [ not thought he 
was imbued with feelings of unjust selfishness with regard to his father’s 
partiality in his favor. Ido not know that I have any farther remarks 
to make to the court. 

Tur Sentexce.—On the prisoner closing his remarks, Judge Dayton 
sentenced him as follows :—White, you have been convicted, afiera 
careful and laborious examination, of a wilful murder; it was not only a 
wilfu! and unnatural murder, but was committed under most aggravating 
circumstances; and the jury have found you guilty. Independent of your 
statement at this time, which, to say the lenst, is extraordinary, there is 
no roem for doubt as to the correctness of their verdict. By your own 
confession, it is clearly shown that you have been guilty of one of the 
most foul naurders recorded in the history of crime; and it is worse than 
idle to rest upon any perversions of testimony, if there are any, to exten- 
uate the crime you have committed ; it is evident that nothing could jus- 
tify, excuse, or palliate the offence; and I deeply regret that under such 
circumstances you should be so regardless of the sentence which awaits 
you. It would seem by your remarks, that you still entertain those feel- 
ings of revenge which induced you to take the life of your parent; that 
the same spirit which has guided and prompted you thus far in life will 
accompany you to the gallows. Instead of exhibiting any sorrow for the 
horrible act for which society demands your life, you endeavor to justify 
it. You have alluded to religion and to the church, and also to the reli- 
gious views of your father, and have stated that the circumstances con- 
nected with them induced you to adopt principles of an opposite charac- 
ter, such as were calculated to create a hatred to religion and leaning to 
atheism. Thisis the first time in my life that [ have found a human be- 
ing willing to avow such a belief; and I fear that your foolish pride of 
opinion will follow you to the gallows and destruction. Your case fur- 
nishes one of the strongest illustrations of the necessity of that religion 
you have rejected. Throughout life you have acted up to your principle, 





t him, when I observed his wife rushing to- | 








| pair; hence I would appear to laugh, without being pleased. 


they could grant before the day of execution, that you might be prepared 
for the great event. We had hoped thet some reference to another 
world would have produced a change in your conduct, but your present 
actions have dissipated that hope; still, it may be that you will have dif- 
ferent views, and renounce those absurd principles which you have here 
advocated; we trust that, as your days become less, you will be willing 
to realize the awful circumstances in which youare placed, and give way 
to more penitent thoughts. 1 have no doubt but that your opposition to 
the institutions of christianity is founded upon a wrong understanding of 
their nature and importance, and that if you are disposed to hear the 
suggestions of men familiar with the subject, you may yet be led toa 
correct knowledge of it, and be better prepared for the certain doom 
which soon awaits you. The law has fixed a limit to the time which 
may be extended to a criminal under sentence, beyond which the court 
has no right to go; this is not less than four nor more than eight weeks. 
We have woe se! pee under the circumstances, to fix the lungest pe- 
riod for the day of your execution; and the judgment of the court and 
the law is, that, on Wednesday the twenty-sixth day of April neat, 
between the hours of one and four o'clock in the afternoon, you be 
hung by the neck until you are dead. I have nothing more to add, 
but that God may dispose you to repent of the crime for which you are 


| to suffer an ignominious death. 


White, the prisoner, replied that he thanked the court, and was grate- 
ful for their kindness in giving as much time as the law allows. 

Since his sentence, White has addressed the following singular letter 
to the editor of the Batavia paper :-— 


Genesee County Jair, March 27th, 1843. - 


Me. Seaver :—If you will permit me, through the medium of your 
paper, to make a few remarks to all those who may feel interested in 
the question of my sanity or insanity, 1 would feel very grateful for the 


| favor—as it would be very satisfactory to my feelings to try to undeceive 


those who have imbibed erroneous conclusions respecting a derangement 
of my intellect. 1 hope all that will be necessary to undeceive them is 
for me to point out the cause of their mistake. 

I will first speak of the maniac laugh that some think they have ob- 
served in me. And as they are positively mistaken in that respect, I 
will point out the cause of their mistake. It is as follows :—I have dis- 
covered in myself two very strong propensities, or feelings, that are dia- 
metrically opposite in their qualities to each other.—These propensities 
are a strong mirthfulness, and turns of excessive melancholy, which lat- 
ter feeling has been caused by disappointed affection, and years of other 
troubles, too numerous to mentien at this time. And a person possessed 
of such opposite qualities in their extremes, would appear a strange be- 
ing to many who happened to be differently constituted. As, for in- 
stance : when I happened to have the blues most horribly, if I saw or 
heard something that was very laughable, my mirthfulness would be sud- 
denly excited, and [ would commence to laugh very heartily, but instantly 
recollecting any troubles, 1 would stop short, my countenance would sud- 
denty fall, and immediately assume the expression of sorrow and des- 
I could 
not be very pleased under such circumstances and enjoy a good laugh, 


| my mirthfulness being active would make an attempt to kick up a frolic, 


but the blues being cock of the walk at that time (as the boys say) would 


| jump on and put it down. , Such kinds of freaks of feeling, acted out, is 





whet I suppose some have taken for crazy or maniac laughs. 

The rattle snake affair, and my being chained up to a tree was all a 
matter of sport on my part at the time it occurred, notwithstanding Mr. 
Morrill and others that I was in company with might have thought 
me serious. Likewise the affair of my making my furtune by converting 
a christian church (with all its deep rooted prejudices) to atheism, by 
means of a small pamphlet I had written and compiled (against the di- 
vine authenticity of the Bible, and advocating the ductrine of materialism) 
in order to have a certain piece of land revert back to me, that was for- 
merly given to the Baptist Church in Waterville, Oneida Co., N. Y. by 
Deacon White. This affair was all a matter of sport on my part ; and 
I am a little surprised that Mr. Pendill should have taken me in earnest. 

The shingle factory affsir, and my observing that it would be a good 
place for a manto cut off his own head ; aad my jerking down the lever, 
&c. was also said and done for sporton my part. And my conduct at the 
school district lyceum was in consequence of my feeling very much embar- 


_ rassed about speaking at that time. | could go on very regular, as Mr. Bee- 


cher observed, until | read what I had previously prepared, but as soon as I 
had got through with that my feeiings became very much embarrassed, 
in consequence of which I made very bad work in trying to advance my 
arguments. 

And so I might go through with every particular that was brought up 
in court to prove me insane ; but I think that what I have already writ- 
ten on the subject is sufficient to convince any reasonable person that my- 
intellect has never been deranged. I would here observe, that [ was ena 
bled to make my remarks te the court, at the time of receiving my sen- 
tence, without feeling embarrassed, partly by preparing my feelings for 
that purpose througbout the whole course of the trial, and partly from 
being inspired by the importance of my situation. Bens. D. Waits. 
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Uniform Edition of the various wrivings of Constiius Matnews, com 
plete in eight numbers, at 124 cents each. New York: Published at 
the Sun Ottice. 





We have received number one of this series. It containe a greater 


portion of “ The Motley Book,” a very agreeable work, from which we 
elect the following : 
POTTER’S FIELD. 

I stand upon the graves of the poor. Over this simple field, unvaried 
by mark on monument, | cast my eye and feel the power end presence of 
death more thon in the tombs of kings, or standing besides those huge 
mausoleums, the pyramids. Here the grim phantom stalks naked; not 
skulking as in the cemeteries of the rich and prosperous, behind funeral 
piles, or stealing away from the gaze amid masses of carved ma:ble.— 
Every step of the tyrant falls clear and distinct wpon the grave of some 
lowly son of earth and poverty. How many of the children of sorrow 
have tottered into this humble burial-place, and thrown down the weary 
burden of grief and wretchedness under which they had fainted in 
the sun. 

Allaccordant must be the trumpet-blast that can melt into one 
harmonious web of life these motley elements. What a pageant of 
wretchedness, and rags, and penury would the habitants of this single 
acre form, could they be summoned from their rest. Moscow's bell 
should ring, to raise the awful curtain, and bring upon the stage the 
parti-colored company. 

An archangel’s peal alone could startle back into life, (from which 
their suffering was so Jeep and piercing,) the various multitude. An 
omnipotent edict in truth it would require to force therm once more upon 
a scene where anguish and tears were their only legacy, and the grave— 
the quiet, rent free grave, their reversion ! 

Many as the citizens that people the bottom of the deep, are the 
myriads that have sunk silently as into an ocean billow, into the bosom 
of this green earth. I will try a little spell of my own: perchance it may 
bring them up, at least in phantasy. 

*‘ Re-appear, ye sad tenants of the narrow house, once more on the 
earth where ye suffered! I here establish a court of death. Ye are 
summoned to the trial; answer ye to your names. Hear ye! hear ye !”’ 

‘Saul Rope? Saul Rope?” Slowly from the earth, near at my feet, 
a pale, shrunken being shakes off the green mould, and feebly aiding him- 
self with his hand on his grave’s side, steps into the twilight. 

His dress is an entire suit of gray, coarse linsey-woolsey, with a plain, 
cheap hat, without nap or buckle. ‘I wasa saw-filer,’’ said the poor 
apparition, ‘‘and kept a small shop in Doyer street. When I set up 
there I had a few friends at first, but they soon dropped off. The street 
was eo crooked that nebody could find their way to me, even.if they 
wanted my services; no one except an old bachelor with a twist in his 
neck, who seemed to have a natural facility in threading the windings of 

the alley, and who came not on business, but to enjoy my pleasant con- 
versation! Besides, a middle-aged lady, who was born in the street, 
and who had a praiseworthy fondness for her place of nativity, and who 
visited me annually the day before Christmas, to have her carving-knife 
put in order for the holydays. By-and-by the old lady died off—the ba- 
chelor bought a little farm and retired into the country, and I was forced 
to abandon my thankless trade of saw-filing and go upon the watch. Of 
a feetle frame, I soon caught a cold, fell into a galloping consumpticn, 
and yousee me here. Thank God! there was no wife nor little child to 
weep the day that the simple saw-filer died.” 

The next dead defendant was a corpulent, hale fellow, who answered 
to the name of Robert Drum, and was clad in tattered and ragged gar- 
ments, without hat, shi:t, or boots, whose story in brief was, that “ he 
had been a beggar, and had died of good-living and repletion.”* 
ht. After him Peter Packhorse and family were called. At first no one 
appeared, but on a repetition of the summons, a small, middle-aged men 
was seen making his way fiom a remote part of the field, with a sickly 
woman hanging on his right arm, and a train of twelve or thisteen thinly 
clad, pale girls and boys following them. 

The tale of Peter’s distresses was touching and pathetic. 

‘Upon the banks of the sunny Bronx, in the sweet and cheerful vil- 
lage of White Plains,” said Peter, ‘God cast my lot. I owned a few 
patrimonia! acres, and in my early youth took to myself a buxom and 
bonny wife, and together we made a little Paradise of ovr farm, for every 
thing was abundant and in good order, The seasons were our friends, 
and the clear stream that ran by our door kept us close to our home by 
ita cheerful voice and its ever delightful, rippling music. In summer I 
gathered in my harvest, with my first-born boy and gir] at play between 
the swathes and winrows, and when the autumn came, and the winter 
was provided for, | would take my gun or my angle in my hand, and 
strolling away into the rich crimson woods or along the mossy streams, 
meditate upon the bounties and blessings Heaven had given me in my 
fertile farm, my bonny wife, and my sweet-featured boy and girl. Thus 
three joyous years glided by, and prosperity made me a Christian in the 
open fields, and a devout worshipper in the church. On the last day of 
the winter of , a cousin of mine, a black-browed, thoughtful man, 
arrived in the mail coach from the city on a visit of friendship. He 

stayed little more than a week, but made so good use of his time, as to 
persuade me to sel] my farm, turn it into cash, and, carrying my family 
with me, settle in New York, and become a broker—a serry shaver of 
notes. The profits that he conjured up before me seemed so rapid and 
sure, the business so light, airy, and gentleman-like, (who is it that has 
never been fired with the passion of becoming a gentleman!) that I fell 
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in with his proposition, and early in spring, disposing of my farm anc 
stock at vendue, bastened totown. Here I soon lost the better half of 
my ready cash ; my datk-browed city cousin absconded with the balance 

and J, witha family which had doubled, was upon the town. Int 
short time, even my darling children (yes, the bright fairy boy and gir 

of my country days too!) were snatched from me by an envious fever 

and I was alone with my wife in the vast city without bread. I obtained 
employment, precarious and cheap employment it was, as a journey mar 
shoemaker: for every farmer in the parts where I was born koows 
something of the trade. Thus I sustained myself for a few years, a new 
family of children having spiung up and died at my side in the mear 
time. My wife followed her thirteenth child, (a pretty, lovely girl! 

My steff of life was broken. The trade at which I toiled bent me dou- 
ble, and in the ninth year after I bad left that iittlke Eden on the bank: 
of the Bronx, a disease of the spine fastened upon me. I lay sick for 
months, in @ low, vile shed, racked by intolerable pain of body, and worse 
anguish of mind, until 1 died and came here to lie with my wife and chil- 
dren in everlasting rest! 1 would that a river ran by our graves—some- 
thing like the Bronx!” 

I could hardly refrain from tears at the recital of Peter's simple story 
but mastering my emotion, and turning my face toward another quarte: 
of the field, 1 cited— 

“ Paula Hops 1”—At this summons, e light female form, endued in a 
black bombazine gown, with a white vandyke about the neck, steppec 
out of her grave upon the earth with something of natural grace in her 
gesture, and gave the following history of herself. 

“] am a poor seamstress,” said the fair vision, a hectic glow shining 
through her pale cheek, and a doubiful brilliancy kindling her eye, “ I 
was born to that vocation. My mother and grandmother before me were 
seamstresses, and lived in comfort and plenty ; but that was in different 
times from these. Tailors did not ride in ce:riages then, that poor girl: 
might starve. 

** Their labor was at least worth the candle they burned far into the 
night to pureue it by ; but I do them wrong, ¢hey never burned the mid- 
night lamp. Their hours were at the worst, from sunrise to sunset. 1 
oiled often from the first streak of morning till the neighboting clock 
tolled twelve at midnight, or one on the morning of the nextday. Anc 
see ! this is my reward—these are the wages for which I wasted my young 
blood, health, and spirits, and finally my life!’ and saying this, she took 
from her bosom and handed me a soiled and :umpled paper, containing 
the fcllowing particulars : 

“Sreamstresses’ Prices:—Six honrs work on @ common vest, six 
and a quaiter cents. Twenty four hours work on baboon coats of Kersey, 
fifty cents. Twelve hours work on Navy shirts with star-collars, twelve 
and a half cents. Two days work on blanket coats with fourteen but- 
tons, fifty cents. Frocktees of duffle cloth for stout-bodied men, twenty- 
four hours labor, thirty-seven and a half cents. Pantaloons with fly 
fronts and straps, eleven hours, twenty five cents, &c.”’ 

And leaving this guilty and barbarous catalogue in my hands, the fair 
victim disappeared. 

Next, I called up in succession and heard the elegiac histories of poor 
Joe Crutch, an old pauper with a red bandanna about his head; Susan 
and Sarah Sparkles, a pair of spinster sisters, withered and sad, who 
came up arm in arm, as if they occupied a juint grave; Sam Weatherly, 
a paralytic poultry-merchant; Moll or Mary Jones, huckster; two red- 
faced butchers that died of apoplexy within a day of each other (the old 
co-partnership), Bull and Bullock; a pauper negro, Nick Johnson ; five 
or six sickly-looking, crooked-backed wood-sawyers; Quibble, a rustic 
attorney, with the dirty end of a declaration in covenant sticking out of 
his breeches’ pocket, &c., &c. 

** Call into Court!’ Lexclaimed, in a voice of command, to a feebie 
old crier of the Common Pleas, that had appeared, (privilege of his for- 
mer office) without summons to tell his tale of wo—*‘ Call into Court all 
those that have died of harsh usage and broken hearts!’’ and, feeble as 
was the voice of the tottering beadle, at his summons, an innumerable 
company of haggard creatures started up and swarmed in every part of 
Potters’ Field. A countless throng of faces was before me, men, wo- 
men, and children—but ali of them wearing a certain proof of the deep 
anguieh that had cut to the heart and brought them to the grave. Who 
knew their malady as they pined away day by day, like fruits that perish 
internally, and drop from the tree without seeming frost or blight? None! 
not one! 

Some of them died off abruptly—others lingered along for months, 
and a few, to whom nature had furnished stout masculine hearts, weath- 
ered it for a year or two; and then the undertaker (sucha one as poverty 
could afford) was called in ; the hearse stood at the door ; the neighbors’ 
children gathered wonderingly about the house and walk ; a few of the 
better-hearted neighbors dropped in; more of them looked out at the 

windows, or put their caps together and discussed the dead one’s dis- 
ease—some calling it pleurisy, and some, nearer the truth, an affection 
of the heart, but none, not one, (unless some single sister or shrewd aunt 
that lived with the family,) dreaming it was that terrible and crushing 
form of the disease—a broken heart. Thus the poor-house train passes 
from the door ; the corpse in its plain pine coffin is deposited in the grave ; 
and henceforth the dead is dead to ali the earth! There is nothing by 
which to remember the poor that are gone! It is only over them as 6 
multitude, whose combined sorrows and sufferings assume to the fancy 
a huge and dreadful aspect, that any one mourns.” 

As individuals, while living, none cares fur them ;—dead, none regarde 
them but God ! 
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THE CAPTIVE KNIGHT. 


A POPULAR SONG, BY MISS BROWN—ARRANGED AS A TRIO, BY G. J. WEBB AND L. MASON 
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BRITISH OUTRAGES DURING THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 
Keprie.p, of Clinton Hall, has just published a French translation, 


entitled the ‘‘ The Criminal History of the English Government ;”’ by 


EvuGenge Reonavcr. It is a neat little duodecimo volume, and contains 


much valuable historical reading which we have never before read. We 


give a few extracts illustrating some of the horrors of the American 
Revolution : 


CotoneLt Browns anp tue Georcia Womas.—Colonel Brown was 
captured in Fort Cornwallis, where he was in command, and he was es- 
corted to Savannah. His road led through countries where he had 
recently burned the houses and hung the inhabitants. On arriving at 
Silver Bluff, a female passed quickly through the ranks of the escort 
and faced him. “Colonel Brown,” said she, ‘‘ remember the day when 
I came into your camp, and begged on my knees for the life of my son! 
You were deaf to my entreaties, and the young man, hardly beyond the 
age of boyhood, was hung in the presence of his mother, and I saw the 
savages under your command take off his bloody scalp. Now you area 
prisoner to my countrymen, and I suspend for a time my revenge ; but 
as soon as you regain your liberty, I shall take up arms with my feeble 
hands, and shall go wherever you are, to demand satisfaction for the 
murder of my son. ‘These bitter words were long remembered by Colonel 
Brown ; but this was his only punishment. 


Persecution or OLp Coton.—A party of English arrived, at the 
break of day, in « small district of New Jersey. The soldiers, after 
firing the habitation of an old Dutchman, who possessed considerable 
wealth, concealed themselves behind the trees, uttering loud cries. Colon 
and his two sons were awakened by the noise, and leaving their beds 
hastily, ran to the door in their night elothes. They were fired at: the 
two children were killed, and their blood stained the clothes of the old 
man, but he was not wounded. He was carried to New York, where he 
was imprisoned, but continued extremely dejected. His eyes were con- 
stantly on the ground ; he remained silent, every thought seemed obliter- 
ated,—not excepting even the recollections of his grief. One day, Cun- 
ningham said: The general, taking your age into consideration, permits 
you to return to your kindred, on condition that you swear not to take up 
arms agaiast the subjects of the king, and to live peaceably.” 

The old man, at these words, roused up as from a long sleep, drew 
himself up to his full heizht, and replied in a thundering voice :—“ If you 
and your general have lost your memory, say to him, that I have forgot- 
ten nothing. If he proposes this dishonor on account of my age, tell him 
that my desire for vengeance has made me young again. What! promise 
not to punish the assassin of my children! It would be to insult God, 
who has made me a man and a father!’ He ran to his chest and opened 
it. ‘ There,” said he, “is my shirt, stained with their blood: carry this 
to your general ; Jt shall be my answer.”’ 
these remarks, remained motionless. ‘You propose to me to live 
peaceably,”’ continued the prisoner. ‘‘ As soon as I am free, I shall go to 
embrace my old wife, and then I shall march to vengeance—too happy 
to die, if, in falling, I kill an Englishman !” 

“Don’t you know,” said Cunningham, in his fury, ‘don’t you know 
that I have the keys of the dungeons, which are eight feet under ground?” 

“Dig your dungeons a hundred feet under ground if you will,” said 
the old man: “ I swear by this bloody garment that their depths will not 
change my resolution.” 

“The cowards,” said he, turning with a tender air towards his fellow- 
captives, ‘‘the cowards who captured me,” said he, “ kept me a quarter 
of an hour that I might witness the burning of my house; they imagined 
thus to add to my troubles, but they were deceived. My cup of grief 
was running over;—lI had lost my two children !”’ And deep sighs esca- 
ped from the bosom of the old man, whose tears had for so long a time 
been dried up. 

Cunningham withdrew without a word. Perhaps pity had moved his 
heart. Clinton, more insensible than the executioner of his base deeds, 
kept his noble captive in chains. 

Herois™ or Jutta Smitu.—Colonel Smith was an old officer, who 
lived with his wife and daughter in a very retired manner, in the country, 
near New York. His age and infirmities had unfitted him for taking 


Cunningham, astounded with | 


i 





you villain, if we had asked it, for you considered yourself assisting the 
Connecticut rebels. Youhave knowingly violated the law which forbids 


| any aid being given to the enemies of the king. Come and expiate your 
| crime in the prisons of New York.” 


They then entered his house and sacked it, opening all the bureaus 
and closets, and taking all the silver they contained. While this was do- 


| ing, the colonel’s daughter, Julia Smith, aged eighteen, ran into her 








chamber to get thirty guineas which were concealed there, to give to her 
father. One of the ruffians who had followed her, seized her arm when 
she took the gold, and threatening her with’a sword, demanded her 
purse. ‘I would have given it to you yesterday,” replied she, proudly, 
“if you had asked for it in the name of misfortune; but sow it would only 
serve to repay your infamous treason.” Without replying, the soldier 
grasped her hands; but, unable to overcome her resistance, cut her wrist 
with his sabre. The young girl seemed to derive new strength from see- 
ing her blood, disengaged herself from the soldier, approached the win- 
dow, and threw the purse to a negresa, who was observing this scene in 
mute terror. Her father now entered, with the other attendants: “ See, 
father,”’ said Julia, “‘ bow this man has treated me; but my courage is 
not lost with my blood.” 

The soldiers now bound Colonel Smith, and carried him to a coach. 
Julia took an affectionate farewell of her old father. ‘‘Courage,” said 
she; “I will see you soon.”” She kept her word. A Montauk Indian, 
who lived near her, dressed her wound, and five days after her father’s 
capture, she entered his prison. This sad favor was not obtained with- 
cut effort; at first, she was coldly repulsed by the English generals, but 
she finally triumphed by her fervent entreaties and the mildaess of her 
manner. Her father remained three months in prieon. She came daily 
to enliven the prison by her youth and sweet expression of face. Those 
who saw her, beautiful and gay, with her arm in a sling, a testimonial of 
noble courage, envied her old father, and almost congratulated him in 
his misfortune. Every hour that Julia did not spend in prison, was de- 
voted to urgent entreaties to obtain her father’s liberty. Finally, after 
three months of effort, she obtained his release, on condition that no ac- 
tion should be taken in regard to the soldiers who bad captured him, 
and that he should give security in the eum of five hundred guineas that 
he would not assist persons from Connecticut. Even in its mercy, the 
authority became an accomplice of this infamous imposture. 

These details were furnished us by M. Crévecceur, who was himself 
imprisoned in New York, in flagrant violation of every law uf honor. 
Obliged by business to take passage for Europe, he had obtained a pass- 
pert from the chiefs of both armies to pass through them in safety. At 
New York, he proposed embarking on board an English vessel, when the 
commandant of the city sent for him. As soon as M. Crévecceur enter- 
ed the apartment of the general—“ [am ordered by the commander-in- 
chief, Sir Henry Clinton,” said the major general, “to send you to pri- 
son.” —* But don’t you know, then,” said M. Créveccour, “that I did not 
enter the British lines without the consent of Sir Henry Cliuton? Will 
he forfeit his word of honor ?’’"—‘ I know not, but I mustobey. Captain 
Arthur, conduct this man to prison.” Thus M. Crévecceur became the 
witness and historian of the cruelties we have narrated, for no other 
crime than that of confiding in the honor of an Englishman. 


Cruetry To American Prisoners.—The conduct of the British to- 
wards the American prisoners captured in the war for independence 
partook of a sanguinary and cruel character, which included many acts 
of actual starvation. Thus Captain Cunningham, who was executed for 
forgery at London in 1791, stated in his dying confession: “ I was ap- 


| pointed provost marshal to the royal army, which placed me in a situa- 


| tion to wreak my vengeance on the Americans. 





part in the dissensions of the country; and whatever may have been his | 


secret wishes, his residence had been protected by this tacit neutrality.— 
General Clinton even had lived some time in his house, and promised 
him his support if he was disturbed. One day, five men came to his 
house with all the marks of misery and deep affliction. ‘* We are,”’ said 
they, * your countrymen, born in Connectieut, where we wish to retura 
and live in peace. We have with us four of our companions, who are 
wounded : they are but a short distance hence; in the name of God and 
humanity, give us a few rags to dress their wounds, and something to 
eat. We know that at heart you are a good American.” 

“Tt is neither as English nor Americans,” said Smith, “ that you have 
a right to my assistance; but as men, you have need of my succor.” He 
went into the house, and soon returned with provisions and linen. The 
unknown persons thanked him for his generosity, and left him with every 
demonstration of lively gratitude. 
_ The next day, the same number of men came to Smith, but they were 
in uniform. ‘ Youdo not remember us ?”’ said one of them. 

“ Yes; youare the persons I supplied yesterday with bread and meat.” 

‘Bread and meat, you scoundrel! you would have given your blood, 


1 shudder to think of 
the murders I have been accessory to, both with and without orders 
Jrom government, especially while in New York, during which time 
there were more than two thousand prisoners starved in the churches 
by stopping their rations, which [ sold. There were also fwo hundred 
and seventy-five American prisoners and obnoxious persons executed, 
which were thus cenducted: a guard was despatched from the provost 
about half past twelve at night, to the Barrack street, and the neighbor- 


| hood of the upper barracks, to order the people to shut their window- 


shutters and put out their lights, forbidding them at the same time to 
look out of their windows and doors, on pain of death; after which the 
unfortunate prisoners were conducted, gagged, just behind the upper bar- 
racks, and hung without ceremony, and there buried by the black pioneer 
of the provost.” Nor were the hulks, those poisoned dungeons of re- 


| fined barbarity, confined to the other side of the Atlantie, but in the 





| 


| blood and violence, and at the 


waters of New York, the Jersey prison ship could tell of many a deed of 
Wallabout in Brooklyn lie the remains of 
no less than eleven thousand five hundred patriot prisoners, who died in 
dungeons and prison-ships in and about the city of New York, during the 
war of the revolution. 
——— 

Business Men or New Yorx.—Preserved Fish commenced life as 
an apprentice to a blacksmith, and his next situation was that ofa seaman 
on board a whaling-ship. From being a hand before the mast, he rose 
to be a mate, and finally as commander, amassed the foundation of his for- 
tune. Saul Alley was bound, when a small boy, apprentice to a coach- 
maker. During his apprenticeship his father died, and left him totally 
dependent on his own exertions. The very clothes he wore he was ob- 
liged to earn by toiling extra hours, after the regular time of leaving off 
work had passed. The foundation of his fortune he acquired by the ex- 
ercise of frugality and prudence while a journeyman mechanic. Cor- 
nelius W. Lawrence, late mayor of New York, was a farmer's boy, and 
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worked many 4 long day in rain and sunshine on Long Asland. There 
were few lads within twenty miles that could mow a wider swath, or 
turn a neater furrow. These men have been the architects of their own 
fortunes ; they have earned them by the sweat of their brows ; and their 
very wealth, besides the other means of doing good to their fellow-men 
which it puts in their power, isin itself, a perpetual stimulus to the me- 
chanic and artisan, toearn a similar reward bysimilar frugality, industry, 
and perseverance.—Hunt’s Mag. 
——a— 
THE COMET. 
BY PROFESSOR WALKER. 

The great comet of February 1843, is one of the most remarkable that 
has ever appeared in the history of the world for its physical peculiarities. 
It is not less remarkable in its geometrical relations. Of all the comets 
on record whose elements have been computed, (about 145 in number,) 
this of February, 1843, approaches nearest the sun, except the great 
comet of 1680, whose perihelion distance, according to the accurate com- 


putations of Encke, was about siz hundred thousand miles from the sun’s | 


centre. That of the present comet is about eight hundred thousand.— 
When we consider that the sun’s surface is four hundred and forty thou- 
sand miles from its centre, we find that both comets approach much 
nearer the sun’s surface than that surface is to its centre. The period of 
the comet of 1680 is somewhat remarkable. Encke found that one of 
Sourteen thousand years would suit the observations rather better than 
the suppositions of its moving away in a parabola never toreturn. This 
affurds seme ground for conjecture concerning the period of the present 
eomet. Astronomers have dwelt with astonishment on the rapidity with 
which the comet of 1680 whirled round the sun at the instant of its 
peribelion passage. This was such that if continued it would have car- 
ried it ten times round the sun in one day. The present come 
would have gone five times round the sun in the same time. In fact, it 
went half round in four hours, from two hours before to two hours after 
its perihelion passage. The elements of the present comet require nice 
observations for their determination. In fact, the comet, though only 
twenty-seven days past its perehelion has one hundred and sixty-nine 
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So, copying him, but with a grandeur all his own, Milton brings in the 
image of the Comet to give an idea of the looks of Satan when about to 
engage in fight with Gabriel :— 
‘On the other side, 

Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 

Unterrified, and like a Comet blazed 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

Tn the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 

Shakes pestilence and war.” 

Gray, too, has evidently the same thing (though in not quite so start- 
ling a form) in his eye, when he paints the awful figure of his Welsh 
bard, standing on the high cliff above the army of Edward the Firat, and 
pouring out, to the howling of the storm, his prophetic curses upon the 
lineage of the conqueror of his country:— 

“ Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air.” 

Thus, besides the prophets, their brethren (the poets) have always 
turned the Comets to much account. The notices which we have thus 
far quoted, as they refer to nothing but the personal appearance of 


, Comets, go very little beyond «hat may be considered a very magnifi- 


cent bair-dresser’s conception of a sidereal kind of a giant with a very 
large Ramillies periwig which has caught fire by inadvertently running it 
too near the candle of the Sun. But two other poets have given us, in a 


| more astronomical kind of way, touches at the disorderly manners and 


degrees of anomaly in its parabolic orbit. This anomaly is far greater | 


than thet at which all comets except that of 1680 have disappeared from 
view. Indeed, so unexpected is the circumstance of a comet's being 
seen at this anomalies, that Burkhardt extended his table of anomalys 
of comets only to 164 degrees, in consequence of which Professor Ken- 
dali and myself had to compute a new table for our own use for the occa- 
sion. Some idea of this remarkable peculiarity may be formed by con- 
sidering that a comet having an average perihelwon distance, (the mean 
distance of the earth for instance,) would be a whole century in arriving 
at that point of its orbit to which the comet of 1843 has passed in less 
than a month. This cireumstance accounts for the bad success of the 
first atteampts to determine the elements from only approximate estimates 
of the comet’s place—a method which, with ordinary comets, usually 
affords satisfactory information of the general character of the orbit. 


I will here indulge in a remark concerning the importance of good | 


observations of this comet. Having passed far beyond that point of its 
orbit at which the difference between the parabolic and the eliptic orbit 
begins to be sensible, it will afford to astronomers an oppoitunity not 
enjoyed since Newton’s time, of further extending by actual observations 
our knowledge of the [motions of these bodies in the extreme parts of 
their orbit. The twenty or thirty observatories in Europe and Asia will 
doubtless be closely engaged on the subject. America will make but a 
small contribution to the mass of science respecting the third great, and 
perhaps most remarkable comet of this century. 


A writer in the National Intelligencer gives us the following agreeable 
article on the same subject : 

This airy visitant of our sphere—for we suppose we must yield to the 
opinions of those skilled in such matters, and acknowledge the “strange 
light” to be a Comet—still contiaues to flame forth on high. As yet, we 
do not see that the rate of the Fire Insurance Companies has risen, nor 
the watery shares of the Manhattan Company; nor, on the other hand, 
has there been any marked decline in the value of any other dry-land 
stocks. Melancholy proof this of the progress of skepticism ; for, when 
the great Comet of 1640 was visible in London, even the Bulls and the 
Bears of Change alley turned their eyes (where they had never before 
turned them) to heaven, and Consols went down as the meteor went up 
For a whole month nothing was quoted in Leadenhall street but the 
length of this celestial monster’s tail; it being, as every body knows, one 
of the strange properties of these nondescripts in celestial zoology to be 
formidable in just that member which is most harmless in nearly every 
other created thing. From the earliest times, indeed, these stars that 
return, like travelled gentlemen from the grand tour, with some new ex- 
crementitious fashion—now in the shape of beard and now in that of a 
queue—have been looked on, especially among the ladies, with an alarm 
that is a little singular, when one considers the general admiration and 
confidence with which other hairy outlandish apparitions are regarded. 
As far back as the time of Homer stars that wore 1ed wings were view- 
ed, even among the long-haired Greeks, with much consternation. For, 


in the Iliad, we have the following very striking description of this | 


phenomenon :— 
‘* As the red Comet, from Saturnius gent, 
To fright the nations with a vast portent, 
With sweeping glories glides along in air, 
And shakes the sparkles from its fiery hair.” 


habits of these sky-larking, junketing planets, these loafers of the hea- 
vens, who, without any visible means of livelihood, wander from parish 
to parish on high, staying nowhere long enough to obtain a settlement. 
Mr. Thomas Campbell, who is perhaps as good an astronomer as 
poet, illustrates the unknown peregrinations of the soul by the still more 
devious voyages of Comets : 
“ Soul of the just! companion of the dead! 

Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled ? 

Back to its heavenly source thy being goes, 

Swift as the Comet wheels to whence it rose, 

Doomed on its airy course awhile to burn, 

And doomed, like thee, to travel and return. 

From planet wheel'd to planet more remote, 

It visits realms beyond the reach of thought ; 

Yet turning homeward, when its course is run, 

Curbs the red yoke and mingles with the Sun.”’ 


But, Lord Byron, having himself a better acquaintance with frolics 
than Campbell, has still better described the irregularities of these celes- 
tial vagabonds : 

«« The angels all were singing out of tune, 
And hoarse with having nothing else to do, 
Excepting to wind up the Sun and Moon, 
Oc curb a run-aw#y young star or two, 
Or wild colt of Comet, which too soon 
Broke out of bounds o'er the ethereal blue, 
Splitting some planet with its playful tail, 
As boats are sometimes by a wanton whale.” 
= = - 

HymeniaL Statistics.—A late number of the Lancaster (Penp.) 
Examiner presents to its readers a long cemmunication containing some 
interesting and remarkable facts as te the population of that section of 
Pennsylvania, taken in reiation to the blessed state of matrimony. To 
draw up such a census as is presented in the following tabular form, 
must have required time, to say nothing of the faculty of ingenious com- 
putation. The table, as will be seen, includes some of both sexes :— 


Number of young men now going a courting in Lancaster, ...... 2,350 
Of which have actually popped the question and been accepted, ....630 
Ditto, and been refused,.........--- 22-200 ce ceeeee ce eees cece 25 


Number who are anxious to pop the question, but can’t screw up 


Geer SO asic BES Side See US sb cRdH Todos ode dde 88 1,610 
Number who have been jilted, ........ 2.2.22. .2200+ seeees ceeeee 85 
Number hunting fortunes, ...... 2.2... 22.00 ceceeeceeeee cues 2,349 
Number of confirmed old bachelors, ........222+.--00+-ee0ee-- 850 
Of which are not worth having, ..........26 2200+ -eeees scenes 845 

| Of which would do, as a last resort, ...........22.-----+.e00- ood 
Number of widowers who wish to marry again,........--....---+-- 4 
Number of widows do. GI vec tee i cers 306 
Number of young ladies who are in the market, .......--...-. 6,649 
Of which have actually had offers,.........-----.----+------. 655 
Of which are waiting in a dreadful suspense, .......-.--.--.--- 1,610 
Of which have concluded to accept, ....------.----+ +--+ +eeee- 1,609 
Of which will ask her mother, ...... 2.222. cece cecces cece cccees 1 
Number of young ladies in market with “‘ metallic charms,” ...... 147 
Ob webhaks Ree HEN 5 bi on ba Sac oc HHS oF iced Keoddsebecsecs 60 
Of which will heir a small farm each, .........-.----+ eseeeeeees 47 
Of which have money at interest, .......--.....-------+++--++-- 40 
Number of young ladies qualified to make good wives,.......--- 6,649 
| Of which would darn their husband’s stockings,........--.-----590 
Of which are skilful in astronomy,.........--..-------+------5,830 
Of which are learned in the languages,.....+-------+-++--00+- 4,735 
Of which are able to spell their own names,....-.-.-----++++--. -562 
Of which know how to waltz,.........22.--ee-+ cece e+ ceeeee- 4,300 
| Of which know how to make a pudding,..---..-.-++-+---+---- 1,760 
Of which know how to use a spinning- wheel... ..--...----------+- 40 


Of which know how to spend their husband’s money,.........-- 6,649 
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Naporeos at THE Grand Orerns.—The following sketch is by a cor- | 


respondent of the Knickerbocker:—The minutest circumstance connect- 
ed with the man ‘ whose deeds have eclipsed all past fame and rendered 
all future doubtful,’ is now become historical. ‘The writer of this hap- 
pened to be in Paris during the spring of 1612, when, although negotia- 
tions were going on between Prince Kourakin and the Minister of o- 
reign Affairs, every one knew that war had been decreed in the mind of 
Napoleon. Day after day large bodies of troops, of every arm, arrived 
ont departed toward the north, after having been reviewed by the Em- 
peror. Nothing could exceed the splendid equipment, martial bearing, 
and enthnsiasm of the Imperial Guard, waving their glittering eagles as 
they defiled by thousands before their invincible leader in the Champ de 
Mars. Officers, who had just returned from the detested warfare in 
Spain, spoke of the conquest of Russia as a frolic of a few months, from 
which they were sure to return crowned with fresh laurels of victory. 
They indulged in the most absurd speculations concerning the incidents 
and perils of the approaching campaign, and seemed as ignorant, as they 
were regardless, of e!l the horrors which awaited them in their fatal re- 
treat through the frozen plains of Russia. On the morning of the ninth 


lace of the Tuilleries. Napoleon had departed with the Empress for 
Dresden, to play the part of ‘ King of kings.’ The evening preceding I 
saw him at the Grand Opera, which wes then in the Rue- Richelieu. 
The Emperor and Empress occupied the front of the box ; behind them 


stood rows of officers of the imperial household, in brilliant costumes, and 


the two adjoining boxes were filled with dames d’honneur and distin- 
guished courtiers. The Emperor entered the theatre in the midst of the 

tformance. The whole adience arose to salute him, which he ac- 
Lanatedeet by a slight inclination of his head before he took his seat. 
He remained until the ballet was nearly ended, and then took leave with 
the same careless ceremony with which he entered. He appeared to 
take no interest in what was passing upon the stage, except for a 
few moments, when Gardelle and Bigottinis danced a pas de deuz. 
His glass was constantly in use, directed to all parts of the theatre, as 
if he were intent upon examining the face of every individual present. 
Occasionally he raised his hand, without turning his head, to receive his 
snuff-box frum the chamberlain, who stood up behind him in watchful 
attendance. 
other person in the box. It was evident from the restlessness of his man- 
ner, that his mind was pre-occupied with far-away scenes; and if the 
dark curtain of futurity could have been lifted for a moment, what scenes 
and events would he not have beheld! Being very near, I kept my eyes 
rivetted upon him. He was ina plain uniform of blue, with red cuffs and 
white facings, and wore the grand cross and ribbon of the legion of honor. 
His person was rather corpulent, but seemed muscular and active. His 
blue gay eye was deep set in his head, ard occasionally threw out vivid 
flashes ef expression. His forehead was broad and smooth, and his tem- 
ples thinly covered with dark brown hair. His nose was firmly set and 
finely formed, and his mouth and chin were the model of classical beau- 
ty. His visage was square, and his neck very short. His complexion 
was healthy, but colorless ; his beard of a bluish tinge. His face and 
expression were calm and grave, more benignant than commanding, and 
bore the aspsct of a sculptured Grecian marble. Now and then his fea- 
tures relaxed from their habitual expression of melancholy into asmile 
of exquisite sweetness and good nature. His small triangular cocked 
hat lay beside him, and his hand, which was small, white, and plump, 
frequently rested upon the cushiun before him. Although I had often 
seen him before, my mind always recurs to his appearance on that memo- 
rable evening. I saw before me the mysterious being whose genius had 
exalted him tothe summit of human power, and whose hand swayed the 
destinies of the civilized world. 
glory, at the moment of his departure upon his immortal campaign, which 
shattered his power and hastened his downfall. I find it difficult to ana- 
lyze the sensations which passed through my mind while standing in the 
presence of a man whose fame filled the universe, and in whom alone 
seemed embodied the power of moving the world. It excited emotions 
of sublimity akin to those felt upon seeing Mont Blanc or the Falls of 
Niagera ; but more intense, more active, more reflective ! 

EO -— 

Tue Royat GaLiery or ScuLrTure AND PAINTING, AT FLORENCE. 

—This is the most celebrated temple in the realm of taste, to which 


many have made their pilgrimage from afar, and where the levers of the | 


fine arts still repair from different and remote parts of the world. It is 
greatly to the honor of Cosmo de Medicis, a prineely merchant of Flo- 
rence, that he commenced an institution like this, on a scale so grand, 


on a plan so liberal, as to show that he valued those arts in which genius | twenty officers in scarlet jackets, some few with epaulets, tinsel, 


| crape, &c,, marched, with their swords reversed, on each side of the car; 
A colossal statue of Cosmo adorns the square | 


realizes its most beautiful conceptions, as a powerful means of elevating 
the characier of a people. 

near tLis extensive palace, and busts of him and other members of the 
family meet the eye on entering the Royal Gallery. In this temple of 
beauty one may linger long, and be more and more enchanted ; for it is 
a characteristic of the works of master minds that they grow upon you 
as you study them ; their beauties expand, and their latent power be- 
comes more fully revealed, more deeply felt. This classic spot is happily 
fitted for contemplation. It is in the higheststory of a lofty edifice ; and 


though it is a little toilsome to ascend, yet when you have reached it, | —a low noise which can only be compared to the shrill noise of the bull- 


frogs of America; and the buz of so many voices in such melancholy 
notes certainly did not diminish the solemnity of the scene. Many L 
noticed shed tears, and some I thought really wailed in carnest. Kinau, 
whatever her failings might have been, was much esteemed by her sub- 


the bland air, the soft light, the stillness which prevails throughout its 
vast extent, all unite to lead the mind into a genial mood of thoughtful- 
ness, and to inspire it with a taste for that tranquil pleasure which ob- 
jects of besuty are so well adapted to impart. Along these halls one 


eighteen, and some were monsters. 
Not a word was uttered by him to the Empress, nor to any | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 





gazes on the moat precious relics of ancient art, the chief works of the 
master spirits of the past. Who can estimate the mental power which 
has found scope in these productions? What tedious days, what dis- 
heartening failures, what agonizing efforts, have these men known, before 
they could imbody in clear and striking forms the ideals which glowed 
before their delighted vision! In this gallery are seen statues and busts 
of men lung since dead, most of whom have left more enduring memo- 
rials than these. It is pleasing here to look upon the images of those 
whose lives and characters have been described by the historic pen, and 
to mark how much the outer man was a symbol of the traits of soul de- 
veloped in their deeds. Worthy of notice too are the heads of the em- 
perors Augustus, Vespasian, Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, and their succes- 
sors, and of many others who hold aconspicuous place in Roman history 
and song. Ina cabinet called the Tribune, a small octagon room, sur- 
mounted with a cupola, are some of the most exquisite specimens of 
sculpture and painting in the known world, Among these is the statue 
of Venus de Medicis, which has s0 long been preeminent in the 
domain of art. It was found in the villa of Adrien at Tivoli, and it is 


| now one hundred and fifty.three years since it was brought to Florence. 
of May the tri-colored banner of France no longer floated above the pa- | 


Then it was broken into thirteen pieces. 
from the elbow downward, are modern. The height is only four feet 
eleven inches. The symmetry is perfect. This is one of those works 
which prove how uniform are the principles of taste, how deeply estab- 
lished in the human mind ; for men of every age and of different coun- 
tries have agreed in praising this production as the bodying forth of that 
‘ perfection of beauty’ with which the Creator was pleased to adorn the 
being who sprung from his own band in Paradise. It is a proof that 
whatever variations of opinion may occur within the sphere of science 
or of fashion, true beauty ever lives, survives all changes, and gains a 
universal sway.— Rev. Mr. Hague’s visit to Florence. 


EE 


ADVENTURE WITH AN ALLIGATOR.—Alligators are very numerous in 
some of the islands of the Pacific. On one occasion I counted forty-seven 
of one swarm before they glided down the mud into the river. None 
were under ten feet; they were mostly estimated at from fifteen to 
The peculiar sound, ef closing the 
jaws with a noise resembling cluck, is anything but musicel. We were 
assured that these were nothing to what we should have seen had we 
passed through the Estero de Lagartos, (or Alligator Creek,) that there 
we should have encountered them in myriads. In one of my excursions, 
observing an alligator of twelve feet asleep on the beach, and suspecting 
him to be dead, I passed the lead line under bis nose and jerked it round 
his throat, taking the preeaution of giving the other end, similarly passed, 
to two of the boat’s crew. Rather to my surpriee, he snapped his jaws, 
and made for the water, bnt a turn of the line round a rock considerably 


The right arm and the left 


| increased the pressure round his throat, and he was securely taken to the 


boat. After towing him a considerable time, and believing him to be 
drowned, we tried to get him intothe boat, and had nearly succeeded, 
when he made a snap at the gunwale, and tore a portion of it away.— 
We immediateiy decided that he was not fit society, and towed him 
astern. After having been landed for some time, the boat's crew com- 
menced the operation of skinning him, considering him quite dead. In- 
deed, his stomach had been some time exposed, and the skin laid open 
to the tail on both sides,—when by a sudden convulsion he snapped his 
jaws, and included both hands of one of the crew (who was sitting on 


| his head to steady him,) cutting through several fingers, but fortunately 


without injuring any bones. The instant the country people saw him 


| they exclaimed, “ Patos, patos,’’ intimating that he was a well.known 


| neralof Kinau, accompanied by the consul and my officers. 


conroisseur and purloiner of fat ducks.—Sir E. Belcher's Voyage. 
I beheld him at the very apex of his 


Royat FuNnerar wy tHe Sanpwice Istanps.—lI attended the fu- 
We pro- 


| ceeded to the house where the remains of the princess (now designated 


as Kahamanu II. by the missionaries) reposed in state. The coffin, 
whieh was six feet and a half long, by three wide, and the same in 
depth, covered with crimson cloth and gilt ornaments (similar to that of 


| Rihoriho, made in England,) was placed on a bedstead ; the curtains of 


which were black silk, trimmed with white lace. The body of a carriage 
having been removed from the wheels, the bedstead was adapted to it, 


| thus forming a very handsome car. We were received with great atten- 


| residents, consuls, and «flicers, bringing up the rear. 


tion by the king and chiefs, and his majesty, in further proof of his good 
will, sent the order of the procession the day previous to ascertain if I 
wished to make any alteration. The troops and militia, amounting to 
four hundred, were al! well clothed in white uniforms. Their 
evolutions were admirable. The king’s body-guard, amounting to 


the troops, with arms reversed, preceded. The king as chief mourner, 
with the deceased’s husband, and the other chiefs, followed the car, the 
The concourse 
of well dressed females (from all the islands, I imagine) in black silk 
mourning, astonished me. I am quite satisfied they equalled the number 
of troops. The moment the procession advanced, the natives not included 
in the procession, but who lined the roads (which had been previously 


| strewed with rushes, over which mats were laid) commenced the wail, 
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jects. The kabali or feathered plume, and the badge of royalty, was | 


carried on this occasion. It is constructed of the dark tail-feathers of | 
the cock, very similar to the Chinese fly-dustera, or resembling the fea- | 
thers worn by our regimental bands. It is, however, of great size, mea- 
suring as follows-—length of pole and plume, eighteen feet six inches ; 
length of plume, four feet, and twenty-eight inches in diameter. On the 
car reaching the church, a thatched house about two hundred feet in | 
length by sixty wide, the canopy was lowered, the troops marched | 
through, and the car was placed abreast of the pulpit. The consul and 
myself were assigned seats with his majesty —Sir E. Belcher’s Voyage. 


Tue Ispiass or Nootka Sounp.—The Indians began to assemble | 
about us in their canoes, offering fish; one in particular refused any re- | 
turn, and, from his appearance, and quiet, dignified behavior, as well as 
the respect shown him by those in his own canoe, and in those around 
him, I was satisfied that he was above the common herd. There were 
others, of probabiy opposition tribes, who assumed more, and were more 
gaudily dressed, but I determined on giving my quiet friend the prefer- 
ence. He was invited on board, and I had the satisfaction of finding 
him to be no otherthan Macquilla, the husband of the descendant of the | 
Maequilla or Maquinna of Vancouver (whostates that he left his daugh- | 
ter his successor, and he probably assumed the name with his wife.) He 
intimated that Wicin-an-ish stood first in repute, himeelf (Mack-quill-a) 
second, and Nook-a mis third. He was accompanied by his wife, a son, 
and daughter, whe were evidently of the same breed as himself ; much 
fairer and smoother skinned than others of the race (or races) about us, 
and possessing rather prepossessing and agreeable features. Vancouver's 
description of Maquinna’s daughter would accord very well with the pre- 
sent, excepting that the young lady here introduced was yet but a child. 
Her features were, however, more of Chinese or Tartar breed, than those 
of the brother. Her manner was very simple and winning ; she had black 
expressive eyes; and ber affection for her father, on whom she often clung 
with her head reposed on his shoulder, was quite a novel sight amcngstthese 
people. The son, as well as the daughter, appeared to receive all the re- 
spect dueto highrank, even from the father, who invariably turned over his 
presents to them. I treated them with rice, molasses, and very diluted 
rum and sugar. after the fashion at Sitka, which they appeared to enjoy; 
but the damsel making very wry faces at the latter, wine was ordered, 
the father, however, anxious to taste every thing offered her, evidently 
preferred the milder beverage. After their repast, presents were given 
them, and notice given to retire. This I found not so easily effected, 
the fatherand son remaining, and | was compelled to quit them, to pursue 
my duties on shore. I found them on my return still on board, and from 
what I could ascertain from their signs, anxious to barter their furs. 1 
endeavoured to make them comprehend that our supplies were not cal 
culated for trade, nor beyond presents; that | expected no return; and 
further, that I would land in the evening, and show them fireworks, &c. 
At dusk I landed taking with me a magic-lantern and asupply of fireworks. 
At the former they all exhibited the most unfeigned delight, to a degree | 
quite outrageous; but at the ascent of the rockets, their impressions 
amounted tofear. Lhad several women grasping me by each band, bud- 
dled into one group, and evidently trembling ; and by the light from the 
fire, Icould perceive the tears rolling down the cheeks of Macquilla’s wife 
and daughter, who fled to the bush the instant the fireworks were over; 

nor could they be persuaded to return, even to witness a second exhibi- | 
tion of the magic-lantern. The excessive enjoyment of Macquilla was | 
ridiculously displayed, by tearing the bushy hair of his particular friend, or | 

1 











court-fool, but not so violently as to remove it by the roots.—Delcher's 
voyages. 
—e— 

A Gipsy MarpiaGs.—A curious procession took place at Besancona 
few days back, occasioned by a gitano or gipsy marriage. Some horse- 
men came first, throwing about sugar-plums on all sides. They were fol- 
lowed by a number of young gitanos, each conducting a young girl also 
scattering sugar plums. The bridegroom, a fine looking man of thirty, 
walked with a stately step, clad in embroidered vest, large Spanish hat, 
red sash, and lacecollar. [he bridesmen who accompanied him scattered 
sugar plums over him in great abundance. The bride, a tall haughty- 
looking women of forty-six, a thoroughbred gitana, walked along with a 
proud demeanor, accompanied by one of her sons by a former marriage. 
Her white veil contrasted strikingly with the color of her hair, and the 
dark tinge of her complexion. Her hair was allowed to fall on a red 
shawl which covered her shoulders, and which was drawn in tight round | 
the waist. As she was the object of especial honor, she was absolutely 
incommoded by the quantity of sugar plums thrown over her. This wo- 
man’s name is Ramonde Lopez. She is a native of Barcelona, and pos- 
sesses a considerable fortune. She has been three times married, and has 
had children by each husband, but they had all given their consent to her 
marriage with her fourth, lord Baptista Antonio, a horse dealer. Every 
thing went on smoothly until after the wedding feast ; but wine then did 
its office and drew forth the real sentiments ef the children of the bride, 
who attacked the gay husband and beat him dreadfully. The honey- 
moon only lasted half a day. Antonio, who in the morning had appear- 
ed so bright in his handsome dress, burried forth in the evening with hag- 
gard eye and vestments in disorder, to seek a passport with the view of 
quitting Besancon. The night, however, brought peace on the tribe, and 
on the following morning the matter was made up. 


Tre Horrors or Warn.—An English surgeon, writing upon his own 
experience and observation, says :—‘‘ In the hospitals of Wilna there 
were left more than 17,000 dead and dying, frozen and freezing. The 
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bodies of the former were taken up to stop the cavities in the windows, 
floors, and walls; and in one corridor of the Great Convent, above 1500 
were piled up transversely like pigs of lead or iron. 


Correr Mises ts Micuicax.—An Extraordinary Copper Rock 
—Recently, the State of Michigan has had the territory explored by the 
state geologist, Dr. Hughton. He has made bis first report to the Le- 
gislature, and will soon make his second. Of the abundance of copper 
and lead, the doctor has the fullest confidence. In opening a vein, with 


| a single blast he threw out,nearly two tons of copper ore, and with it 


were numerous masses of pure copper, from the most minute speck to 


| forty pounds in weight! Of the ores examined, their purity proved to be 


from 51 per cent. downto 21. The great mines of Cornwall, in Eng- 
land, have not produced over 12 per cent. since 1771; and, since 1822 


Ima mey 


have not averaged over 8 per cent. The ore worked in Wisconsin aver- 


| ages about 25 per cent. There is a copper rock on the Antonagon river, 


estimated to weigh between three and four tons. A piece of it, chiseled 
eff by the doctor and analyzed, contained 98 per cent of pure metal.— 
While at Detroit, a friend of ours showed us a piece which he cut from 
the mass, weighing four pounds, and such was its toughness, that he 
broke twenty-two chisels in obtaining it. The lead trade of Wisconsin 
and Galena is already a business of a million dollars a year. In a few 
years, that of copper will equal it. The lead business has already be- 
come an article of importance in our foreigntrade. We fiod, by referring 
to the English statistics, that, only ten years since, Great Britain export- 
ed to this country 9,792,000 pounds. The tables are now turned. For 
the past five years, we have imported none of the article, and, in 1841, 
commenced the exportation of large quantities of it to England. The 
English have heretofore supplied the China market, where immense 
quantities of it are used in lining tea chests, &c. Three years ago, the 
Boston merchants made shipments of the article to Canton, and, being 
able to undersell the British, the trade in one year increased to an ex- 
port of 1,510,136 pounds. The exports the past year have greetly ex- 
ceeded the previous one. In 1830, the product of all the lead mines in 
the country was a litle rising 10,000,000 pounds, and we imported for 
our own consumption. In 1841, we not only supplied ourselves, but a 
regular export of it is now made to the following foreign countries, 
which heretofore have been mostly supplied by England, viz: Russia, 
Hanse Towns, France, on the Mediterranean, Cuba, Hayti, Texas, Mex- 
ico, Central Republic of America, Venezuela, Brazil, Argentine Repub- 
lic, New Grenada, Asia, and Africa.—I/unt's Magazine. 


A Jump prom 4 Rattway Train.—While a train on the Glasgow 
and Ayr Railway (in Scotland) was coming towards the latter place 
lately, and when on the highest part of the embankment between Kilwin- 
ning aud Irvine, a man who was a passenger in one of the third elasa 
carriages asked a fellow-traveller when it was likely the train would 
arrive at Kilwinning. He was told he had just passed it. ‘ What! 


| past Kilwinning, am 1? Gude faith, if that be the case, I’m lang enough 


here.” So saying, he fastened his skullcap firm on bis cranium, but- 
toned his coat, and in spite of every remonstrance leaped over the side of 
the carriage at the steepest part of the embankment, nearly forty feet, 
down which he rolled like a ball, casting a series of not the most grace- 
ful sommersets, while the passengers in the train were in a great terror 
leat he bad killed himself by his rashness. He, however, found bis level, 
where he was accosted by a laborer in an adjoining field, who enquired 
if he} was hurt? “ Hurt! no an inch 0’ me atweel,” and giving his 
jacket a shake or two to deprive it of the dust which it had collected 
during his deseent, he stepped off across the field, exclaiming as he went 


| —alluding to the train now in the distance—‘‘ That wad be a go indeed ' 


You hauvlin’ me on to Irvine, and me dressed and a’ for our Malli’s wed- 
din? at Kilwinning.”’—Ayr Advertiser. 


Tue Lie Circumstaxtiat.—In a dispute lately in the Bail Court, 
London, before Judge Coleridge, it was stated that one attorney had 
imputed to another that Lord Cottenham would not believe his affidavit ; 
whereupon the other rejoined that it was “ false, and if the imputation 
were repeated he should declare it to be a Jie.’ Your if proved no 
peacemaker here; for a trouncing followed, which brought the parties 
before the court for satisfaction. His lordship, however, gave them very 
little; being, probably, of old Judge Kelly’s mind, who used to say to 
the wrangling lawyers in his court, You'd better keep civil tongues 
in your heads; for if you think the court will tomes to prevent 
these quarrels from going further you may find yourself very much 
mistaken.” 

A Travettep Cat.—The Derby, (Eng.) Mercury states that there is 
in that tewn, in the possession of Mr. Lucey, on the London road, a re- 
matkably fine cat, whose travels may almost lay claim to a place in the 
records of history by the side of the celebrated navigator, Capt. Cook. 
Originaily from China, his native land, he has made four voyages to the 
East Indies, and twice sailed round the globe, having, altogether, travel- 
led upwards of 150,000 miles—a circumstance, we should suppose, un- 
precedented in the annais of the feline species. Puss is described as 
very handsome and docile, bis color grey, marked with dark stripes, and 
his age between ten and eleven years. 


Cotumsus a Corsicay.—A French periodical states that a Prefect 
of Corsica, M. Guibega, having lately examined the registers of the 
town of Calvi, has discovered in them the act of birth of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, making him, consequently, a countryman of Napoleon. Hitherto 
Genoa, Savona, Cogoroto, Nervi, and Zuccareilo, have all laid claim to 
the great navigator, in this respect. 
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of arson and burglary, suffered the dreadful penalty of the law yesterday 
in front of the parish jail, in the presence of an immense concourse of 
spectators. When led to execution, the wretched criminal appeared to- 
tally unnerved and harrowed up by mortal terror. Indeed, the sentence 
of the law was almost anticipated by the throes of nature under the an- 
guish of impending death. He rallied, however, a moment prior to ex- 
ecution, and, when asked whether he had anything to say, answered, that 
on his soul he had never entered Mr. Hollander’s dwelling, or set fire to 
his house. His sufferings, when suspended, appeared to be brief.— Bee. 


Trisure or Respect to Com. Mackenzie.—Several ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Baltimore, have it in contemplation to present to Com. S. 
Mackenzie, of the U. S. Navy, a pair of gold epauleties, as a tribute of 
respect for his firmness and ability as an officer and his character as a 
man. A considerable portion of the money necessary to defray the ex- 
pense has already been subscribed. 


Prorvessionat Income.—From the Life of Sir AstLey Cooper, which 


has been published in London by one of his relations, we take the annexed | 
“ My | 


account of the professional income of this distinguished surgeon : 
receipts,” says he, “for the first year were £5 5s.; the second, £26 ; 
the third, £64; the fourth, £96; the fifth, £100; the sixth, £200; the 
seventh, 400; the eighth, £610; the ninth, (the year he was appointed 
to the hospital,) £1,100." He himself appends a remark, which sufti- 
ciently shows his feeling on this subject: ‘‘ Although I was a lecturer 
al! the time on anatomy and surgery.” The extent of practice which he 
subsequently obtained may be inferred from the fact that his professional 
income for the year 1815 exceeded £21,000—nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Patsrut Occurrence.—A tragical affair was witnessed on Thurs- 
day, 30:h March, which resulted in the deatt of Mr. Melzar Gardner, 
Editor of the Portsmouth “ Chronicle and Old Dominion,” in a ten- 
conte with Mordecai Cooke, Jr, Esq., of Norfolk, Va. 
was returning from Portsmouth in the ferry boat; Mr. Gardner was on 
the wharf. As Mr. Cooke stepped ashore he was accosted by Mr. 


Gardner, and they were in conversation a few seconds, when Mr. C. | 


was seen to raise a walking cane; but before any hostile demonstration 
could be made, Mr. Gardner stepped back and drew a pistol from his 


violent struggle ensued, when the pistol went off and Mr. Gardner fell— 
the charge in the pistol having passed through his body, and in less than 
fifteen minutes he expired. 


A Cuntous Scene.—A partially deranged young man by the name of 
Towar, better known in this city as “‘ the President of the U.S.,’’ jumped, 
on Saturday, into an empty lumber sleigh belonging to a brewery in 
Albany, and applying the a to a powerful pair of horses, dashed off at 
full speed for the Troy road. The snow being very deep and much 
drifted, rendered turning out a rather difficult operation. It happened 
also that the road at the time of which we speak, was crowded with 
sleighs. The dismay of their occupants, therefore, can be better imag- 
ined than described, when they beheld this crazy charioteer thundering 
along with his heavy sleigh and elephantine horses directly in the middle 
of the track. Those at a distance were first warned that something 
unusual was going on, by perceiving the sleighs in front of them turn 
quickly into the snow drifts. 
what this might mean, the “ Presidenv’ was down upon them; stanc 


shouting to his horses at the top of his voice. In such a state of things 
resistance would have been perilous. All therefore hastened to get out 
of the way of the lunatic car as rapidly as possible, to save themselves 
from broken limbs or necks—thus leaving the “ President’’ the “ right of 
way,” without even attempting to dispute it. The “ President’ drove 
on until he reached Port Schuyler, where he stepped, and was soon over- 
taken by the owner of the team, who knocked him down without the 
least ceremony, and resumed possession of his property.— Troy Daily 
Whig. 

Tue Patace or St. Crovp.—A_ foreign correspondent of the New- 
ark Advertiser, writing from Paris, says : A few days since I rode out 
to the Palace of St. Cloud ; and although it isa plain unassuming affair, 
when contrasted with that magnificent gewgaw Versailles, yet it pos- 
sessed for me a higher interest, for it was the favorite residence of Na- 
poleon, and is now the abode of Louis Philippe. 
drama of the French Revolution was concluded, and that mighty strug- 


gle of the millions was merged in the struggle of one mighty man, and | 


he but a man of 29! Here the ‘ Council of the Five Hundred’’ held 
their last tumultuous session, and here that young man entered their 
chamber, alone and unarmed, broke up their sittings, drove them out at 
the point of the bayonet, and gained the first in that series of triumphs 
which ended in the Empire and the Iron Crown. I walked about among 
these scenes of Napoleon's prowess ; ‘and stopping under the shade of a 
great tree, and listening to the far off dashing of the fountains and the 


hum of the thousand strollers tbrough the mazy walks, pleasant thoughts 
came over my mind of France, now peaceful and happy under the reign | 


of the greatest of the Bourbons, Louis Philippe. 


An Irish sailor who was employed at the pump of a leaking vessel at 


sea, looked over the rail to see how high the water was at the side. Af- 


ter pumping an hour or so, he again looked over, and finding the vessel 
four inches deeper, he exclaimed: ‘Captain, dear! I'll pump the sea 
full at this rate; I've raised it four inches already!" 
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New Orveans, March 25.—Joseph Tricotti, convicted of the crime ; 


Mr. Cooke | 


i ; ¢ } | vogue at the close of the last century. 
coat pocket, upon which Mr. Cooke seized hold on the pistol, when a | 


Before they bad time to speculate _ 
in 


zg i 
up in the sleigh, bareheaded, although it was as cold as Lapland, and | 


Here the frightful | 





A New Crusape.—A curious association has been formed among 
the lower classes of the inhabitants of Berlin, with the object of once 
more marching to take possession of the Saviour’s sepulcre and the Holy 
Land. The associatien is called the Lowenburgbund ; each member on 
joining, receives a metal badge stamped with the figure of a licn, and 
makes a vow to be ready when the hour for marching shall sound. The 
Lord himself is to lead on the host, and appearing in the body among his 
people, is to bring back the kingdom of God. The association already, 
to the knowledge of the public authorities, numbers 5U0 members. 

—— 

lower or THe IMactsation.—The Boston Mercantile Journal has 
a long article on this subject, in which many well authenticated instances 
are related of the amazing influence which the Imagination possesses, not 
over the feelings merely, but upon the actual state and functions of the 
bodily organization. The most extraordinary case, showing the power 
of the mind upon the body, is related by Dr. John C, Warren, in one of 
his medical lecures, delivered in 1832 :—Sometime since, a woman pre- 
sented herself to me with a tumor or swelling of the submaxillary gland 
of the neck, which had become what is called a wen. It was about the 
size of an egg, had lasted two years, and was se very bard, that I consi- 


| dered any attempts to dissipate it by medicine to bein vain, and advised 


its removal by an operation. To this the patient could not bring her 
mind; therefore, to satisfy her wish, I directed some applicatioas of 
considerable activity to be made to the part, and these she pursued for a 
number of weeks, without any change. After this, she called on me, 
and with some hesitation begged to know, whether an application recom- 


| mended to her, would, in my opinion, be safe. This consisted in apply- 


ing the hand of a dead man three times to the diseased part. One of 
her neighbors now lay dead, and she had an opportunity ef trying the 
experiment, if I thought it not dangerous. At first, I was disposed to 
divert her from it; but recollecting the power of the imagination, I 
gravely assured her she might make the trial, without apprehension of 
serious consequences, A while after, she presented herself once mote, 
and with a smiling countenance informed me, she had used this remedy 
and none other since I saw her; and yet the tumor had disappeared. 
It is also a well established fact that some extraordinary cures for dis- 
eases, were effected by Perkins’s Metallic Tractors, which were in great 
But they received their coup de 
grace from De. Haygarth, who made some very neat wooden tractors, 
which, being painted to resemble the metallic, performed exactly the 
same cures, of which he published a full account in his work, called “‘ Of 
the Imagination, as a cause, and cure of disorders, exemplified by ficti- 
tious Tractors. Bath, (Eng.) 1800.” Pieces of rusty iron were used 
by cther individuals for the same purpose, and were the means of reliev- 
ing, if not permanently curing, a number of cases of chronic diseases, 
which had obatinately refused to yield to medicine ! 

In Mather’s Magnalia, and works published at the same period, writ- 
ten by learned and good men, we see the most strong and convincing 
evidence, in the shape of stubborn facts, adduced to prove the actual ex- ° 
istence of witchcraft. What share the imagination may have had in 
establishing this testimony, we will not venture to say, but the facts re- 
corded in favor of witchcraft, and believed to have occurred by many re- 
spectable persons of both sexes, were as conclusive as anything which 
has been brought forward in support of what is called Animal Magnet- 
ism, at the present day ! 

Dr. Muller, a celebrated German author, in an able work on Physiolo- 
gy, thus speaks of the influence of the Imagination: ‘ The influence of 
| ideas upOn the body gives rise to a great variety of phenomena, which 
border on the marvellous. It may be stated as a general fact, that any 
| state of the body, which is conceived to be approaching, and which is 
expected with perfect confidence and certainty of its occurrence, will be 
very prone to ensue, as the mere result of that idea, if it do not lie with- 
out the bounds of possibility. The case mentioned by Pictel, in his ob- 
servations on nitrous oxyde, may be adduced as an illustration of such 
phenomena. A young lady, Miss B., wished to inspire this intoxicating 
| gas; but in order to test the power of the imagination, common atnaos- 
pheric air was given to her instead of the nitrous oxyde. She had 
scarcely taken two or three inspirations of it, when she fell into a state 
of syncope, which she hud never suffered previously ; she soon recovered.” 

Dr. Muller is evidently no believer in Animal Magnetism, as will be 
seen by the following extract from his work: ‘‘ Among the well-attested 
| facts of physiology, there is not ene to support the belief that one nerve 
of sense can assume the functions cf another. The exaggeration of sense 
of touch in the blind, will not in these days be called seeing with the 
fingers ; the accounts of the power of vision by the fingers and epigas- 
trium, said to be possessed in the so-called magnetic state, appear to be 
mere fables, and the instance in which ithas been pretended to practice 
| it, cases of deception. 

It appeared from the report of the French Commissioners, appointed 
in 1784, to investigate the subject of Animal Magnetism as introduced by 
Mesmer, and among whose members were Bailey, Lavoisier, and our 
| own Franklin, that Jmagination was responsible for many singular re- 
sults, which were ascribed to Animal Magnetism. The committee in the 
| conclusion of their report say: “that there is no proof of the existence of 

an universal fluid or magnetic power, except from its effects on human 
bodies; that those effects can be produced without passes, or other mag- 
netic manipulations; that those manipulations alone are insufficient to 
| produce the effects, if employed without the patient's knowledge; that, 
| heretofore, imagination will, and Auimal Magnetism will not, account, for 





the results produced.” 
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Cop axp Potty.—|A Travestie of Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons. }|— | Whether such deposits cf rock salt have an oceanic or volcanic origin, 
The Picayune, that witty journal of fun, frolic, and burlesque, makes its | will, perhaps, ever remain a vexed question. If such beds be here, they 
reader descend from the ideal sublime to the actual ridiculous, in the | lie at great depth. Borings have been made at Onondaga, at several 
following parody of a part of the scene between Claude Melnotte and points; in one instance to the depth of 250 feet, without finding fossil 
Pauline, where the former with lover-like rhapsody, describes a place on | salt, and without passing through the ‘saliferous rock, much of the dis- 
the Lake of Como, and exclaims: | tance being in cemented gravel. But the very important fact was eli-. 

cited, that the strength of the brine increased with the depth of the well. 

Merchants’ Magazine. 





“If thou wouldst have me paint 
The home to which, could love fulfil its prayers, 
This hand would lead thee, listen!” 
The Picayune draws the bogs of Kilkenny rather than the poet's 


lake, and istroduces the following happy dialogue between Clod and 
Polly :— 


—— 

A Day 1x Broapway.—[ By the New York Correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. |—* I strolled up Broadway between nine and ten, 
and encountered the morning tide down ; and if you never have studied 
the physiognomy of this great thoroughfare in its various fluxes and re- 

_ fluxes, the differences would amuse you. The clerks and workies have 
passed down an hour before the _ o’clock tide, and the sidewalk is 
filled at this time with bankers, brokers, and speculators bound to Wall- 
Near a bog, margined by pitaty patches, street ; old merchants and junior parteers, onl to Pear) and Water ; 
Where the pigs in the cabin parlor come, and lawyers, young and old, bound for Nassau and Pine. Ah, the faces 
As sociable as canbe! of care! The day's operations are working out in their eyes ; their hats 
Polly. Arrab, Clod! are pitched forward at the angle of a stage coach, with all the load on 
ech bet the driver’s seat, their shoulders are raised with the shrug of anxiety, 
Clod. A cabin liftin’ jist above the grass their steps are hurried and short, and mortal face and gait could scarcely 
Its low mud walls, where musical en pigs 1! express a heavier burden of solicitude than every man seems to bear. 
Should squeal the same of Polly. Be Pe ~ gest They nod to you without a smile, and with a kind of unconscious recogni- 
We'd sit among the cabbages and won tion, and, if you are unaccustomed to walk out at thet hour, you might 
Fo mg. neem ~ a ge os y frinds fancy that, if there were not some great public calamity, your friends, at 
vl ~ eaheep ¢ row sage ftp thegme th<tens oa. _— done iy on nr Walk 4 ve boheme | ny at pF mg 
o " | house there, a’ reathe an hour in the delicious atmosphere of flower- 
X.. : The Jack o —— light ing plants and then return. There is no longer any iticihes current in 
Is stalin’ thro’ the mists and bogey damps, _ Broadway. Foreigners coming out from the cafés after their late break- 
And all the air is heavy wid the poner h | fast, and idling up and down for fresh air ; country people shopping ear- 
= t wed aude! dy Ao ‘the it, Polly? ly ; ladies going to their dress-makers in close veils and demi-toilettes ; 
‘ : : ’ errand boys, news boys, duns, and doctors, make up the throng. Toward 
A i a... ae. rec let’s ae ao " be jully ! twelve o'clock there is a sprinkling of mechanics oui to ca. Ma mer- 
rrah, what girl could love you like yer Polly 


Polly. Tell me agin about the cabin, Cled. 


Clod. O, musha thin, if I could have me way, 
I'd take ye to a valley, troth I would, 


| ry, short jacketed, independent troop, glancing gaily at the women as 
—————— 


Tue Satt Srrixcs of New York.—The facilities for manufactu- 
ring salt in the State of New York, and transporting it to market, are | 


superior to any in the United States. These springs are located on the | 


Erie and the Oswego canals and in the vicinity of the Seneca and the 
Oneida lakes, the borders of which will furnish wood for fuel for a great 
number of years; and when this is exhausted, supplies of bituminous 
coal can be obtained at a low rate, from the mines at Blosburgh, Pa. 
For a market, New York has the great lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and 
Michigan, with which it is connected by means of the Erie and the Os- 


wegocanals. The salt springs around the Onondaga lake were known to 
the aboriginal inhabitants, who communicated their knowledge to the | 


white settlers. One of the latter, about 45 years since, with an Indian 
guide in a canoe, descended the Osondaga creek, and by the lake ap- 


proached the spring on Mud creek. Salt water was obtained by lower- | 
ing to the bottom, then four or five feet below the surface of the fresh | 


water of the lake, an iron vessel, which, filling instantly with the heavier 
fluid, was drawn up. In this way, by boiling the brine, a small quantity 
of brownish colored, and very impure salt, was obtained. With the set- 
tlement of the country, the vicinage was explored, and many other sour- 
ces of brine discovered. Many wells were sunk, generally to the depth 
of 18 feet. There was a gredt difference in the strength of the water 
which they afforded; varying with the seasons, and diminishing in 
drought nearly one-third. With the introduction of hydraulic machinery 


That degree has, with little change, been since maintained. The 
springs are in the marsh extending round the head of the lake.— 
This marsh was formerly two miles long, and half a mile broad, but has 
been diminished by an artificial reduction of the lake. The plain, on 
which are the lake, and the villages of Salina and Syracuse, is bounded 
on the south by hills of gentle aspect and moderate elevation. The soil 
of the plain consists of vegetable earths, imperfectly decomposed, maris, 
clays, loams, sand and gravel. The principal springs are at Salina and 
Geddes. From the former the water is obtained for the works at Salina, 
Liverpool, and Syracuse. The well has been excavated to the depth of 
22 feet, by 1C in diameter. A difference of opinion prevails relative to 
the source of the brine. From the fact that the circumjacent rocks, 
when exposed to the humidity of a cellar, gave forth crystals of salt, 
Mc. Eaton inferred that the brine was produced by their elementary ma- 
terialy. This opinion he supposed to be supported by the absence of 
gypsum in the saliferous rock here. But he appears to have erred in 
this, since we are assured by Mr. Forman, that ‘it is a matter of general 
notoriety, that lumps of gypsum are thrown up in digging salt springs 


and wells in the village; and in sinking a well at Montezuma, 116 feet | 


deep, beautiful specimens of gypsum were found, nearly transparent.’— 
Dr. Lewis C. Beck and others, also dissent from this opinion; and it 
would seem, from later publications, that Mr. Baton has not full confi- 
dence in his hypothesis. The general opinion is, that beds of rock salt 
exist here, as at other salt springs ; and it is sustained by the fact, that 
the geological character of the strata, through which the brine passes, 
resembles that of the strata overlaying the beds of rock salt near Nor- 
wich, in Cheshire, England; and that of the strata in the vicinity of the 
salt mines at Cardona, in Spain; and in other localities in Europe.— 





| they pass, and disappearing round corners and up alleys. And an hour 


later Broadway begins to brighten. The omnibuses go along empty, and 
at a slow pace, for people would rather walk than ride. The side streets 
are tributaries of silks and velvets, flowers and feathers to the great tho- 
roughfare ; and ladies, whose proper mates (judging by the dress alone) 
should be lords and princes, and dandies, shoppers, and loungers of 
every description take crowded possession of the paré. At nine o'clock 
you look into the troubled faces of men going to their business, and ask 
yourself “* to what end is all this burden of care ?”’ and at two, you gaze 
on the universal prodigality of extericr, and wonder what fills the multi- 
tude of pockets that pay for it! The faces are beautiful, the shops are 
thronged, the side-walks crowded for an heur, and then the full tide 
turns, and sets upward. The most of those who are out at three are 
bound to the upper part of the city to dine, and the merchants and law- 
yers, excited by collision and contest above the depression of care, join, 
smiling, in the throng. The physiognomy of the crowd is at its brightest. 
Dinner is the smile of the day to most people, and the hour approaches. 
Whatever has happened in stocks or politics, whoever is dead, whcever 
ruined since morning, Broadway is thronged with cheerful faces and 
good appetites at three! The world will probably dine with pleasure up 
to the last day—perhaps breakfast with worldly care for the future on 
doomsday morning! And here must break off my daguerreotype of yes- 
terday’s idling, for the wind came round easterly and raw at three o'clock, 


| and I was driven in doors to try indastry as an opiate. 
for pumping, in 1822, a more rapid influx of brine has been produced, | 
with an increase of strength, from 20 to 25 per cent.; standing at 13° on | 
the hydrometer of Beaumé, of which the point of saturation is 22°. | 


$e 

A Remarkxante Max.—Jacob Barker, now a practising lawyer in 
New Orleans, appeared in his own defence in a suit on the 10th, and ob- 
tained a verdict after a long personal address to the jury which appears 
to have made also a vivid impression upon a numerous collars. 
In reciting the chequered history of his life—his unrivalled com- 
mercial enterprise—“ that the canvass of his ships had whitened ev 
sea, and that the star-spangled banner of his country had floated from the 
mast-heads of his ships in every clime”—his aid in procuring a loan of 
$500,000 for the government during the last war, &c.—he said he came 
to New Orleans poor, and in debt ; that he had since made a great deal 
of money, and spent it in the support of his family and the payment of 
his debts outstanding in New York ; that All these debts were now settled, 
as waa proved ; and that he owed nothing in the world at present but 
one amount (on a note, he believed,) of about $1,000. The Tropic says, 
“His vindication of his reputation for benevolence and veracity was 
manly and exceedingly eloquent, and fully sustained by the evidence." — 
Hunt's Mag. 


Ixramous and BLoopy Ovtrace.—An interesting boy, some eight 


| or ten years old, a nephew of Mr. Pedavie, the schoolmaster, was play- 


ing in the vacant space situated in the rear of the new three story brick 
buildings in St. Charles street, when he was attacked by a monster in 
human shape, armed with a knife. This wretch pursued the child, who 
endeavored to take refuge in one of the out-houses attached to the build- 
ings, and forcing open the door, seized his little victim aad cut his throat, 
mangling him most horribly. Immediately after consummating the cruel 
deed. the assailant fled, and up to the present moment has not been 


will probably survive. Imagination is at a loss to conceive what motive 
could have prompted any being wearing the semblance of humanity to 
attempt the assazsination of # harmless and unprotected infant.—Bee. 


! 

| 

! 

| traced. The child, though bleeding profusely and dreadfully wounded, 
i 
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BROTHER J 
A CAPITAL TRIAL IN ATHENS. 


A few nights ago, my leng-cherished desire of witnessing a capital 
trial at the Areopagus was gratified. It was, no doubt, the ideas of | 
justice, integrity, and awe, associated in my mind with the neme of this | 
venerated judicatory, that le d me to remark a sombre atiilness pervading | 
the entive day, ominous of the distressing scene with which its duties | 
were likely to terminate. I could read, moreover, an expression of 
thoughtful seriousness in the countenances of the Athenians, darkening 
and deepening as the eventfol hour approached. About sunset, indi- 
viduals from all parts of Athens could be seen slowly directing their 
steps towards the winding stony stair that leads to Mars’ Hill. Business 
of every description became suspended by edict. One subject formed the 
conversation of all, The loungers abandoned their favorite haunts in the 
streets and market-place. The curious and interested were all proceed- 
ing to the place of trial; and I, although in violation of my better feel- 
ings, soon found myself moving along in the silent and gradually in- | 
creasing stream of human beings. Ere I reached the summit, the last | 
faint streaks of the sun had for some time faded on the horizon, which | 
now appeared of the same blue tint with the rest of heaven. The moon 
moved high in the serene sky of Athens in unclouded brilliawcy. My 
eyes never rested before on so magnificent a spectacle. Around me in 
every direction, as far as my glance could pierce, stood citadels of mas- 
sive strength, or, in lighter architecture, more graceful structures, indi- 
cating science, elegance, and ease. To the west, and inclose proximity | 
to where I stood, arose the Acropolis Propyle, and Erectheium with 
their gigantic colonnades and domed roofs bathed in the moonlight. 
Through the plain of Athens, the [lissus in a flood of light, fantastically 
interrupted by the lofty trees which at intervals interlace their boughs 
across its current, rolled its winding volume to the sea. At a distance 
somewhat greater could be seen the three Athenian harbors, still crowded 
with the fleets that had won fur Attica the empire of the sea. Imme- 
diately below lay fair Athens herself, with her rows of palaces and cost- 
ly temples; whilst here and there could be seen the statue of a god or | 
godlike hero, exciting mingled feelings of patriotism and veneration, as 
they presented themselves successively to my view, dimly discovered in | 
the silvery radiance. As I was contemplating the diversified prospect 
with intense emotions of wonder and delight, the stern voice of a herald 
dissipated the spell. This officer, in accordance with a custom long esta- 
blished in Athens, announced to the assembled multitude that the Areo- 
pagites had left the Temple of Truth, where they were wont, on such 
occasions, to assemble, and were on their way to sit in judgment. 
The former hum of mingled voices was instantly succeeded by the deep- | 
est silence. The spectators, who, in groups, were eagerly discussing the 
probabilities of condemnation and acquittal, immediately separated and 
falling back towards the sides of the area, left for these venerable func- 
tionaries a free uninterrupted passage. The Areopagites walking in sin- 
gle file, with their heads uncovered, soon after appeared, preceded by the 
eldest of their number, for whom a central seat is by law assigned. Up 
to this hour, I must confess that I remained comparatively unimpressed 
by the gloomy preliminaries which had already been performed around 
me}; but now the grave demeanor of the Athenians, the increasing so- 
lemnity of the scene, and the appearance of these venerable and inflexi- 
ble ministers of justice, advancing with slow step and uncovered heads, 
indicating as it were a consciousness of being under the immediate in- 
spection of the tutelary gods of Athens, awoke within me feelings kindred 
to those of the multitude with which I was mixing, and suited to the con- 
secrated locality on which I stood. There is a principle of gross curio- 
sity in our nature, which delights in the contemplation of the awful and ter- 
rific; and these, when neither we nor ours are endangered, sway our 
feelings and judgments no less powerfully than the beautiful and the sub- 
lime. How often do the more material elements of our moral nature 
hurry us eagerly along to gaze on spectacles at which our finer sensibili- 
ties are revolted ; and how frequently, when our more elevated sympathies 
regain their rightful influence, do we feel ashamed ef the callous unim- 
pressibleness that induced us to regard with selfish apathy what we 
should feelingly commisserate! Remorseful thoughts of this description 
were passing through my mind as the Areopagites silently and devoutly 
took their seats, from which they were likely not again to arise until they 
had fixed the irreversible destiny of a fellow-mortal. 


In front of the Areopagites, and at the distance of a few feet, stand 
three smal! pillars ; on the central one, which is somewhat higher than 
the others, are inscribed the crimes of which the court takes cognisance, 
and the penalties annexed toeach. The remaining two are the seats of 
the pursuer and the pursued. Midway between the seats of the judges 
and these pillars, there stands a tabulac mass of stone, on which the urns 
are placed, in which when giving judgment, the Areopagites deposit 
their suffrages. One of these is termed the Urn of Mercy, the other the 
Urn of Death. Whilst these things were being explained to me, the par- 
ties—the impeacher and the impeached—appeared at the top of the flight 
of steps that leads to the Areopagus. They had no sooner entered the 
court than they proceeded to the seats already mentioned, as by law and 
custom assigaed them. Timarchus, the criminal, was to be tried on a 
charge of murder. He had faithfully and successfully discharged the 
various civil and military duties which entitled him to the archonship, and 
had begun, consistently with his right, to sue for that distinguished office. 
Timon, an influential archon at the time, had rendered his canvass un- 
successful by a wide and active circulation of calamnious reports. Ti- 
sarchus, writhing under the chagrin of disappointment and defeat, 
rushed upon him, it appears, ins moment of frenziod excitement, and 


| lous regard to uubiased justice. 


| At the Areopagus, eloquence is no less dreaded than falsehood. 


| fore the urns. 


ONATHAN. 


deprived him ef life. Clearchus, the brother of Timan, took up the 
cause, and arraigned Timarchus as an assassin before the Areopagus. 
‘The more important preliminaries now commenced. ‘The aged priest 
of the Temple of Faith led forward a victim, among the torn and bleeding 
members of which he placed the parties, who, after imprecating themost 
fearful curses on themeelves and their children, in attestation of their 
innocence, swore solemnly to the truth of their respective asseverations. 
The horror of the oath was augmented by their calling mutaally to wit- 
ness the inexorable Furies, who, from a neighboring temple, seemed list- 
ening to their invocations, und ready to punish the purjured. The par- 
ties were no sooner seated, than theeldest of the Areopagites placed the 
urns before them, which were soon to declare an absolving or condemna- 
tory verdict. But why do-the Areopagites deliberate and decide under 
the bare canopy of heaven, and in the silence of night? These arrange- 
ments are characterized alike by an exalted love of purity, and a scrupu- 
So strongly is murder execrated by the 
Athenians, that they would consider the very walls of a court poliuted, 
had they but received an assassin within them, and themselves tainted 


| with Lis crime, if they inhaled the air which his breath had infected. 


They meet and adjudicate in the night-time, lest the appeals made to 
their feelings by the supplicating glances of the culprit himself, and the 
silent yet powerful eloquence of the tears and sighs of relatives, may sway 
their judgment, and lead them to sacrifice to false sentiment what is justly 
due to impartial justice. The mode of conducting a trial in a Roman 
Forum-and in the Athenian Areopagus is widely different. At Rome, 


| the speakers are allowed to avail themselves of all the power of elo- 


quence ; they may resort to every persuasive wile and rhetorical artifice. 
The 
advocates must banish from their harangues all exordia, digressions, pec- 
orations, and oinaments of style: nay, even the language of feeling is 
rigororously interdicted, lest it may operate on commisserating minds. 
The speaker for the pursuer now entered on the business of the 
trial, by a simple well a:ranged statement of facts. There was no 
coloring, no intentional exaggeration, no assertion but which the 
most irrefutable evidence seemed to corroborate. The pleader for the 
defender pursued a course exectly similar. A little mystery, it must be 
admitted, hung over the whole case, and the judges no loss than the spec- 
tators, seemed divided in opinion. The friends of the different parties 
at length concluded, and the portentous silence that prevailed, broken at 
intervals by a sigh, or the stifled expression of more significant sorrow, 
seemed to anticipate the nature of the verdict. During this period of 
painful uncertainty, Sophroniscus, the eldest of the Areopagites, arose, 
and in the following words, couched in the usual form, proffered the 
criminal a choice of alternatives :— Timarchus, the laws of thy country 
now empower thee to withdraw from the trial, if thou fearest the result ; 
but a withdrawal convicts thee of the revolting crime for which thou art 
impeached—strips thee ofall thy honors and possessions—banishes thee 
for ever from Athens and her soil, and subjects thee, shouldst thou here- 
after be discovered lurking within her territories, or detected as a spec- 
tator at her festivals or games, tothe most ignominious death at the hand 
of any—even the meanest of her sons. How sayest thou, Timarchus ; dost 
thou retire, or do we proceed to jadgment?’”’ Timarehus retired not. 
Sophroniscus now, as his duty required, proceeded to distribute to each 
Areopagite a black and a white pebble, the former tocondemn, the latter 
to acquit, and demanded of itis fellow judges, ina firm authoritative 
voice, to throw their suffrages into the urn of Death or Mercy, 
according as their coavictions dictated. The Areopagites were pro- 


| ceeding to vote ; but ere they began, I observed—for I stood near 


—a venerable old man, one of their number, station himself be- 
Night prevented me from tracing distinctly any 
thing in his countenance that might account for such unusual conduct.— 
I thought, however, that I observed a keen anxious wistfulness glistening 
and trembling in his eye ; for his fellow-judges shunned his glance, either 
struck with horror, or melted into pity. He seemed wishful to conceal 
hia sorrow; for, as the pale light fell on his hoary head, I could see the 
decayed remnants of his silvery locks, now tossed about in the breeze, 
as if they had been intentionally thrown over his features. He st 

much under his heavy load of years, and as he often raised his hand to 
his face, I thought he wept. With the most eager vigilance he counted 
each successive pebble as it dropped in the urn of Death. The votes 
were at last all tendered save his own, and it, if thrown into the death- 
decreeing urn, would equalise the numbers. The final decision would 
consequently devolve on Sophroniscus; and his unbending integrity, and 
general leaning to the side of severity, left the nature of that decision no 
longer doubtful. And why, it may be asked, did the aged Areopagite 
hesitate? I shudder while I explain the cause. He was the father of 
Timarchus, who wasan only son. The rest had fallen gloriously in the 
service of their country, and now, in the waning evening of his existence, 
a doom of the direst disgrace was to dissever bim for ever from the only 
object that gave declining life a charm, and leave him alone in a dreary, 
friendless, companionless world. Thrice in the heart of the bent, frail, 
weeping old man, did the agonised feelings of the father prevail, for a 
time, over the rectitude of the judge; thrice did his withered trembling 
hand essay the terrific duty; thrice it instinctively recoiled. Memory 
was busily crowding isto his mind her gathering hosts of mellowing 
melting associations. Ailthat was bright in his past, and gloomy in his 
future existence intermingled their joys and terrors, and for a little, hia 
resolution wavered: but at last, and as if the genius of Athenian justice 
had whispered a chiding remonstrance in his ear, aneffort that tore asur- 


der the very heari-strings of the holiest sympathies, and a revulsion of 











—_— 


‘seling that uprooted the most deeply-seated elements of parental adec- 
tion, raised him ercet, and fired, as he seemed, with a suddenly-inspired 
»nthusiasm, he advanced with unfaltering step, and threw the destiny- 
fixing pebble in the ura of Death. Brutus, | exclaimed, no longer enjoys 
che undivided glory of the high-souled patriotism that adjudged death 
co his sons for their attempted restoration of the banished Tarquinii; and 
Justice, thought I, dwells no longer at Rome alone; she is a denizen of 
the world. 

At this moment, when all eyes seemed fixed on Sophron’scus, the priest 
f Minerva, advancing rapidly from the body of the court, approuched 
the Areopagites, and thus addressed their leader : ‘‘ Sophroniscus, the 
oumbers are equal; they have not been so before in the memory of 
the oldest man in Athens. There is an ancient custom, instituted by 
Minerva, now fallen into desuetude ; the propriety of which, however, 
ina never been questioned. When Orestes was tried at this court, the 
pebbles placed him in the present condition of Timarchus. The god- 
leas suddenly appearing, overruled the decision of the president, recor- 
ied a casting vote, and cwirned the scale of justice in favor of Orestes. 
By the precedent thus established, she invested my office with a discre- 
‘lonary power of acquitting, but never of condemning the culprit, should 
a like emergency againoccur. As one of the duties, therefore, attaching 
to my priesthood, [ give the suffrage of Minerva in favor of Timarchus.” 
The applauding shout ascended to the ears of the goddess, and the 
late funeral silence was followed by prolonged and deafening acclamma- 
tions. 

ee 

Arrit Foot.—If any body got up this morning expecting to see a fine 
spring morning, they were confuundedly mistaken. We have not had a 
finer winter morning this long time. Here itis, on this first day of April, 
snowing aa soberly as if it were January, with the ground yet covered to 
the depth of several feet. We cannot tell what the comet has to do with 
this matter, but we believe there is an idea among the “old women,” of 
both sexes, that comets and cold weather go together. We begin to sus- 
pect that the comet's tail is nothing but snow, and that in frisking it 
about, he shakes off the loose particles fur our benefit.— Nassau T'ele- 
graph. 

Wrones or Computsory Inspection.—The following case occurred 
a few days ago. A merchant from Portland was here to buy Pork. 
There was a parcel of 500 bris. Ohio mess, which had just arrived from 
New Orleans, and which lay in a position from which it could be easily 
transferred to the Portland vessel. He offered the holders eight dollars 
and a quarter a barrel for the whole lot, if they would take the hazard 
of getiing it out of the State without inspection. They found on exami- 
nation that the penalty of so wicked an act would be $11 a barrel, and 
they did not therefore dare to accept the offer, and the sale was lost. 
The Pork has since been inspected at a cost of about 75 cents a barrel, 
including cartage, and now the best price which can be obtained, is $3 
and 12 cents. The Portland purchaser preferred the Pork without in- 
spection, and was willing to pay a little more for it without than with ; 
tor im the process of inspection the barrels are somewhat injured. This 
plan of compulsory inspection is, we are glad to perceive, abuut to be 
abolished by the sitting Legislature. The Assembly, in committee of 
the whole, have just passed a bill abolishing the compulsory features of 
the inspection laws, and another reducing, one-half the fees for the in- 
apection Of flour and meal in the city of New York. 


Active Orv Ace.—Capt. John Stranger, of Freetown, now in the 
ninety-first year of his age, a few weeks since, in the capacity of consta- 
ble, which office he has held for twenty-nine years successively, sum- 
moned in one day, three jury-men to attend the March term of the 
Common Pleas Court—the residences of the jurors being more than 
thirteen miles apart. In the course of his life, the Captain has been at 
sea forty-two years, and under eight different flags—English, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Dane, Swede, and that of the United 





States. During the Revolution he was taken captive six times. After” 


al! this knocking about in the world, he is still, as may be inferred, hale 
and active, and promises to see another half score.—New Bedford Reg. 


Ixcextous Rascatity.—Some rascals who had been robbing a mer- 
chant’s wine cellar in Paris, at length sent him the following note :— 
“Sir: For some time you have been robbed at retail; we have resolved 
now to rob you by wholesale, and I hereby notify you that tomorrow night, 
should you not adopt measures to prevent it, your cellar will be entirely 
drained.” ‘ Sa-er-r-r-e nom de Dieu!" cried the merchant, and he 
loaded his pistels and waited impatiently for the appointed night, when 
he descended in the cellar and seated himself between two wine casxs. 
Everything in the cellar remained safe, but imagine his astonishment in 
the morning at finding every door in his house opened—every room 
rifled—all his plate, money, cloths, &c, &c, purloined. The thieves had 
persaaded him to take care of his cellar while they should rob his house. 


Destructive Fire.—The Court house, in Peru, Miami county, Indi- 
ana, was entirely consumed by fire, on the night of the 16thinstant. The 
offices of the clerk and recorder were kept inthe upper story of the buil- 
ding, and they, together with all the records and papers belonging tu the 
ounty, were entirely destroyed. The loss, in addition to that of the 
building, which was a new and substantial brick edifice, will be severely 
felt by those having connexion with the records of the county, as it is 
enpposed that the only rights to vast portions of the real estate of that 


county and the country adjacent were deposited in the offices at the time 
of the fire. 
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Heavy Verpict against a Sepucer —A case of seduction came 
before the Sheriff's Jury on Monday afternoon—a case of a very aggra- 
vated character. It appears that the daughter of an English lady, Mrs. 
Jane Ross, who keeps a bearding house, became the victim of a young 
man who is engaged in the oflice of a lawyer. The mother brought 
against tLe man an action for damages, named at $10,000. The case 
was allowel to go by default, and in due process of law it came before 
a Sheriff's jury on Monday to aseess the damages. Afier bearing all the 
evidence, it appeared so aggraved that the jury returned a verdict of 
$10,000 damages. The young man alluded to is Geonor Derrenvore. 
The case was eonducted for the plaintiff by Peter Wilson, Esq., who 
stated to the jury that plaintiff was a highly respectable widew lady, and 
connected with some of the most distinguished families in England. She 
came with her husband to this country about ten years since. He, the 
husband, intending to embark in mercantile pursuits; but shortly after 
their arrival, he died, leaving her a widow in very slender means, and 
with four orphan children, the eldest of whom is the subject of the 
sent action, and is now about eighteen years of age. The defendant is 
about 24 years of age; the son of most respectable and wealthy parents, 
residing in one of the most fashionable parts of your city. He ise 
member of the church in 7th street, secretary to the Sunday school, a 
class leader, and one of the elders of the pious and respectable com- 
munity of thitclurch. The plaintiff is also a member of the church in 
7th street, and her daughter, the unfortunate victim, was a member of 
the bible class, of which the defendant was the leader. These circum- 
stances brought them frequently into contact, and necessarily produced 
an acquaintance which commenced about two years ago; from that time 
the plaintiff's visits to defendant's house became frequent, and his atten- 
tions to the plaintiff's daughter so marked, that she felt it her duty, as a 
mother, anxious fur the welfare and happiness of her child, in about two 
months after the defendant's visits became so frequent, to question him as 
to his intentions respecting her daughter. Upon that occasion he told her 
that his intentions were honorable ; that his object was to marry her daugh- 
ter; but, under various rare he evaded the fulfilment of this engage- 
ment until the mother felt it her duty again, in the month of Sept. 1941, 
to call upon him peremptorily to do so, and he then gave a positive pro- 
mise that he would in the menth of May following. Meantime Mrs. 
Ross, finding it very difficult to support herself and her orphan children, 
determined to go back to England to her friends. When the defendant 
was informed of the plaintiff's intention he called on her, and entreated 
her in the most urgent manner not to leave this country; that his friends 
intended shortly to put him into business, and that he would assist her 
and her family to get along. On account of these declarations of friend- 
ship to her family and attachment to her person, the young girl was 
shortly afterwards induced to yield her innocence to the base passions of 
the heartless seducer, who then finally abandoned her and refused to mar- 
ry her atall! Mr. Wilson concluded by saying that it was one of the 
blackest and most aggravated cases that ever came under his observa- 
tion ; but such cases, he thanked God, are of rare occurrence in our 
community. The defendant, under the mask of religion, wormed him- 
self round the affections of this young, artless an1 confiding creature; 
and after he had accomplished his base purpose, be turned his back up- 
on her, and sent her adrift on an unfeeling world, as a wanderer and an 
outcast, to be pointed at with the finger of scorn and contempt. The 
wrongs inflicted upon this unhappy family did not end here. The pecu- 
niary affairs of the mother have been deranged; the school from which 
she derived her support has been broken up, and the scholars withdrawn 
in consequence of the seduction of her daughter, her honor and the 
honor of her family varnished, the prospects of her children blighted, 
and her happiness and domestic tranquillity for ever banished. When 
Mr. Wilson concluded his statement, the young lady was called u 
the stand, and by her testimony confirmed the above statement. The 
jury immediately awarded the whole amount claimed. 


Later From Montevipeo.—By the ship Globe, Capt. Day, which 
left Montevideo, 29th January, and Maldonado, Feb. 8th, we learn that 
the Buenos Ayrean army under Gen. Oribe, had crossed the Rio Negro 
and entered the Oriental territory. The forces of the Orientalists, or 
Monte Videans, were concentrated about 15 miles from the capital, the 
inhabitants of which were daily expecting to be attacked. The combined 
French and English squadron, which was to enforce a mediation between 
the contending parties, was hourly expected to arrive. Gen. Rosas, Go- 
vernor of Buenos Ayres, had issued an order declaring that no quarter 
would be given to any citizen of that Republic who should be found in 
the ranks of theenemy. After the battle of Arroya Granele, in which 
Rivera and his army were so signally defeated, 80 officers were shot by 
order of the tyrant Rosas. On the evening previous to the sailing of the 
Giobe from Maldonado, two persons were found with their throats cut. 


The country is in a deplorable state,—there being no safety for either 
property or life. 


Metancnory Suicipe.—Richard W. Leecock, Passed Assistant Sur- 
geon of the U.S. brig Somers, shot himself on Friday night of last 
week in the ganroom of the brig, with a pistol. The ball penetrated 
the skull over the right eye. Dr. Leecock stood high ia his profession, 
and was esteemed by his brother officers. He had been suffering for a 
long time, in consequence of baving contracted the coast fever while in 
the Giampus, on her last cruise to the coast of Africa. He was aged only 
28 years, and a native of Norfolk, Va. It is remarkable that just one 
year befere on the same day, Lieutenant John Carroll shot himself in 
the head with a pistol ball on board the brig Boxer, lying at the yard. 
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THE DEMON VISIT. 


Not very many years ago lived Baron Von Artaveld, a Hanoverian | 


Baron, possessing more pride then al] the Hanoverian nobility put to- 
gether; and they, it is well known, are the proudest on the earth. In 
leaving lim a pedigree of immeasurable length, his ancestors unfortu- 
nately forgot to bequeath him a fortune along with it. This was sorely 
felt by the Baron; und his attenuated purse of guilders had many ardu- 
ous struggles to maintain the honors of the Artaveld name. These une- 
qual contests sometimes ruffled the natural placidity of our Baron’s tem- 

; but, in the end, his nature always rose wo the top, like oil surmount- 

the surface of water. In addition to the veneration in which he held 
his ancestors, and on which he grounded his own consequence, a strong 

dilection to the ghost stories, in which his country abounded, had ta- 
ae a strange possession of bis mind. From listening long and frequently 
to the history of demons, wild huntsmen, and all the other diableries, 
that belong to German superstition, it is not wonderful that the old man 
got confused at times, and actually gave credit to the monstrous narra- 
tives that were poured into his ears. He had a daughter, lovely as sum- 


mer, and playful as a fawn; even above his cherished pride, she held the | 


sovereignty of her father’s heart—she was deserving of it. Therese Von 
Artaveld had a smile for all, but she had a tear likewise; in the country 
round, who was such a favorite as Therese? She grew up in her father’s 
wild castle in the Hartz, like a sweet smelling flower growing in a deep 
forest. She was unaccustomed to all the common fortns of the world, 
for nevér had she left the neighborhood of her birth-place; but there she 
was a child of nature, with heart healthy as in the day she was born, 


loving a laugh for the sake of mirth, a step springy from happiness, and | 


with a sylph-like, spiritualized form. Iam certain, if any of my male 
readers had seen her, they could not have avoided falling in love. 

The young girl was well aware of her father’s peculiarities; and, I 
am sorry to say, sometimes took advantage of them, for to no one else 
did he hearken with greater attention than to his wayward child, as she 
related her wild and improbable tales, generally the creation of her own 
fancy. And she would at times cross him in some trifling or ridiculous 
affairs of pride, escaping from his wrath like a will o’ the wisp before 
the benighted traveller's eyes, until she had the full measure of her own 
fancy, when she would return, and smile away the storm she had raised. 
Few or no visiters found their way to Artaveld Castle; and the Baron 
Henreich, with pride ready to jump out like soda water from the bottle, 
would have certainly turned morose, had it not been for his daughter's 
company. It may be proper to remember that, sometime before the 
commencement of our story, Therese left, for the first time, the paternal 
mansion, in order to visit an aunt, who lived at Gottingen. 

The night was bleak, and a high wind moaned and whistled through 
the Hartz firs. It was the month of March or April. Round a large 
wood fire sat the Baron Artaveld, and his daughter Therese, enjoying 
the species of comfort which the red blaze, contrasted with the storm 
abroad, afforded. 

“ This is a stormy night, child,” said the baron, pulling his seat closer 
to the fire. 

“Yes, father; and Steinbach tells me he thinks it will be still stor- 
mier. Pity on those who have no houses to cover them!” 

“Very trae, child; but let me hear the end of that story about the 
Demon with the burning eyes, aad how he came to marry a Knight and 
Baron's daughter. Think you there’s truth in it, child?” 

“Certainly, papa; my nurse Vorden says she heard it in her youth 
from the very mouth of the same Baron’s seneschal.”’ 

‘An undoubted authcrity,”’ muttered the credulous Baron, looking 
half doatingly on the laughing eyes of his daughter. ‘ Vorden is a wo- 
man of veracity; proceed, my child, and in the meanwhile fill my cup 
with some Rhuder skeimer.”’ 

His dutiful daughter entered on her tale, invented most probably for 
the occasion, notwithstanding the authority of nurse Vorden; but she had 
scarcely come to a conclusion when the storm began to increase in fury, 
and at length the blast blew as if the Demon of the Hartz himself was 
abroad. The poor old Baron, still under the effects of terror, which the 
ghost tale had spread over him, was almost losing his self-possession at 
the sound of the tempest, which he seemed to consider to have been con- 
jured up by the ireful dernon whose history he had just heard. 

At this critical moment, a sound at the outer , heard above the 
boisterous storm, filled up the measure of the Baron’s fear. It had, cer- 
tainly, a startling effect. A stranger’s arrival would have been a mo- 
mentous affair even in broad daylight at Artaveld Castle, but now—the 
hour and the storm—it was decidedly fearful. Who could it be? 

After waiting some time in anxious suspense, Steinbach, stewart, sen- 
eschal, and factotum—for no other male servant existed in the Artaveld 
establishment—entered the sitting-room, and with a countenance which 
would have been pale with fright, had not the influence of sundry cups, 
of Rhenish prevented all such metamorphosis, exclaimed in the following 
words :—“ Noble Excellency! a stranger craves the hospitality of the 
very illustrious and highly exalted Baron Von Artaveld, most puissant 
knight of the holy Roman Empire, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera.” 

The seneschal was in the habit of addressing his master with the 
affected respect by which the worthy well knew how to gain the Baron’s 
heart; he exceeded ordinary bounds, and so mingleéhis usual manner 
with the grotesque, that the laughing countenance of Therese could con- 
tain itself no longer: she lifted up her eyes, and first a smile, and then a 
laugh, disturbed in a terrible manner the complaisancy of her father’s 
temper. The rugged cheeks of Steinbach were immevable for some 
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moments, but he was unable to avoid the baneful glances of his youthful 
mistress, and as if to make up for former constraint, a deluge of laughter 
poured forth, startling the echoing walls with its noise. The Baron 
looked volames of wrath, as well he might, and his daughter looked 
happy in her conquest over Steinbach; but the nimble Therese was in- 
stantly off her chair, and bestowed upon his brow a kiss for pardon—who 
could resist such a kiss? not her father, certainly ; and the muscles of the 
seneschal’s face being now reduced to their wonted gravity, the Baron 
was restored to equanimity. 

‘What is this stranger like, senescha! ?” 

“ A very strange-looking personage, most noble mein herr.” 

“ Does he—that is, has he any appearance of ——.”’ 

‘Yes, a very great one, most excellent Baron.” 

“Ter Teuple ! thou sayest not so—what? thinkest thou this man of 
the other world 1” 

“He is terribly black, most noble Count; and as tall as the town-hall! 
steeple of Gottingen.” 

The Beron felt a chill creeping over him. 

‘* Himmel !” he exclaimed; ‘‘a message! he may not be denied —ad- 
mit him.” 

The stranger entered; he seemed of gigantic stature; and his dress 
was a dingy black, rendered gloomier by the flickering light of the fire 
and candies. It did not escape the Baron’s eye, that every part of it 
was of the same sad color; neither did he feel at ease on beholding a 
countenance of an unnatural red, covered with coal black mustachios, 
ana shaded by a black hat, over which drooped a dull black feather. 

“Herr Count,” said this strange personage, in a voice which seemed 
only to belong to anuther world, “‘ [ seek my shelter from the inclemen- 
cies of the night;” so spesking, he threw himself upon a chair, and 
rolled his eyes round and round the room. 

No wonder the Baron’s heart patted, patted like the ticking of a clock 
—only somewhat faster—it was some moments before he could loosen 
me tungue from the top of his mouth; at length, with a great endeavor, 
1e said— 

“A stranger, be he who he may, is welcome at Artaveld, on a night 
like this ;—-may I crave thy name?” “ Not yet; Mien herr graff—all 
in good time—ho ! ho!” and he laughed a Jaugh that almost caused the 
Baron’s heart to jump out of his mouth. “ Let us have a strong cup of 
wine.’’ The wine was brought and he poured a large quantity down his 
throat. 

The rain now pattered against the window-shutters, and the wind 
howled fearfully among the ruined parts of the building. The Baron 
would have given his pedigree to have been in any other place than where 
he was; to his disturbed imagination, the stranger seemed to have in- 
creased in stature ; and as he watched his eyes, he thought they resem- 
bled fire more than a pair of natural eyes should do ; so feverish had he 
got, that when his daughter rose, intending to go away, he intimated to 
her, by every sign and gesture, to remain, more than sufficiently fright 
ened at the idea of béing left alone with the curious stranger. 

“Ho! ho! very pleasant,” said the stranger, breaking the silence 
into which he had fallen, and fixing his red eye-balls on the pallid coun- 
tenance of his host. 

“ This is a cold night, and the fire is pleasant—I came from a bot 
place, thou knowest—ho! ho !” 

The Baron jumped half a-yard off his seat at this startling assertir 
There was another pause, and a second time the stranger broke it. “I 
remember being in this castle when thy ancester Oddo Von Artaveld de- 
fended it, battlement and tower, against the /auznech/s of the elector of 
Saxony.” The Baroa looked ; his whole face lengthened into fearful 
wonder. ‘' That was my great grandfather's father, he lived three hun- 
dred years ago.’ “ Ho! he ! ho! how old am I, thinkest thou ? Pledge 
me in acup, Herr Von Arteveld.”’ The Baron more than hesitated to 
doso. He thought the stranger’s eyes burnt redder ; and he felt that it 
would be a tacit compact with so mysterious a guest. “ Pledge!” cried 
the stranger in a voice of thunder. ‘I do, I do,” said the Baron, redu- 
ced to the last stage of terror. “T htest me not sufficient good com- 
pany to pledge cups together—eh? Ho! ho! ho!” and the stranger's 
screeching laugh ran through the whole apartment. At this the Baron 
started up in a paroxysm of terror, hysterieally exclaiming—“ The demon 
with the burning eyes !” His daughter supported him, and he compera- 
tively recovered. The stranger began— 

“So thou knowest me. Tama capital acquaintance—eh ? Ho! ho 
ho! My master has sent me with a message to thee.” hen (i 

‘* Alle queten Geistren, loben den Herrn!” ejaculated the Baron 
without being able to say more. 

* Listen,” said the Demongrising up ; “ my master says, thou shalr 
give me this maiden in marriage.” 

‘My daughter !” 

“ Tf thou refusest, then woe upon thee, Henreich der Artaveld! the 
curse of my master and myself shall be upon thee in this life and for 
ever!” 

“Oh my daughter! And to a demon!” muttered the poor Baron 
every limb and every muscle trembling and perspiring with fear. 

“Dost thou agree! Be quick, for I must soon be on my way.”’ 

The Baron turned towards his daughter ; the Demon came near him 


| his flesh crept with horror. ‘I agree!” he scarcely was able to articulate 


“‘ Excellent !”’ said the blushing Therese, clapping her hands. “ What 
dost thou mean, papa, by going to marry me to a demon——so wild 4 
looking one,too? I thank thee for thy hindness,” she added, dropping 
a little inimitable curtsey. 
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The Baron stood half way between terror und surprise; he was now 
completely bewildered. 

‘Herr Demon, will it please thee to doff thy lion’s skin 2?’ And 
tne terrible black stranger, by throwing off several articles of false cloth- 
ing, not to admit the mustaches and the red paint from off his face, stood 
a good handsome youth, with light auburn hair, smiling very deceitfully 
on the wicked countenance of Therese. “ Papa,” said she, taking the 
stranger by the arm, “this youth is Ernest Betterspelt, of the town of 
Embden, and student of Gottingen University, and now my affianced 
husband,” curtseying again. ‘ [ met him at my aunt’s.” 

“What! what! and this is no demon? and ye two have played upon 
rae thus to force from me such a promise, knowing well thou couldst 
never have obtained it otherwise, to a man so much beneath thee in 
rank. O! Therese, thou hast broken thy father’s heart.” 

‘No, indeed, Sir, 1 hope not, I have only given thee a son-in-law.” 

‘Never! my promise ia not binding.” 

‘It is, and it must be,” 

‘ Never! the son of a paltry bartering merchant :narry a daughter of 
the house of Artaveld—with sixteen quarterings !”” 

«And no guilders,” interrupted Therese: “ now for my high birth, 
Ernest here shall give us guilders.” 

“ Silence, disobedient girl, such, a marriage may never be. 
Ernest Betterspelt, since such be thy name, cut of my house!” 

“ A promise is a promise,” still replied the teasing Therese. ‘‘ My 
dear papa keeps his promises as religiously as his honer; and if I had 
not been aware of the truth of this, | would never have joined Ernest in 
a plot which was only to cheat papa to bestow happiness on his own fa- 
vorite Therese.” 

‘* By the three Kings of Cologne! never shalt thou marry him,”’ cried 
her exasperated father. 

Some four days after, Artaveld Castle saw a sight which it had not 
done for a long time, a feast going forward according to the best means 
of the Artaveld family. It was the marriage feast of Ernest Betterspelt 
and Therese Von Artaveld. 


Master 


————— ie 


An American 1N A Frencu Prison.—Captain Taylor, the engineer 
who was so successful in raising the sunken French ship, the Telemaque, 
is a South Carolinian, and exceedingly well known, both in London and 
New York. His skill and energy, in succeeding in bringing the ship 
above water, and ascertaining the nature of her cargo, putting beyond all 
doubt that there was no treasure on board, are as unquestionable, as his 
present fate and position are melancholy and deeply tobe deplored. At 
the instance of an English company, Captain Taylor undertook to raise 
the vessel, whilst the former were to pay him, and all the expenses which 
he would necessarily be compelled to incur. The Captain performed 
his portion of the contract, but the company has forgotten theirs, and the 
consequence is, that all the creditors in F rance, perceiving that the specu- 
lation was atan end, commenced proceedings against the captain. Ashe 
had left the neighborhood where the work was going on, and pene nee 
also, Havre, where he had been residing, a great outcry was directed 
against his departure, and he was publicly accused in the papers of being 
very little less than a swindling schemer. As the company had aban- 
doned him, and plunged him thus into such terrible annoyances and 
misfortunes, the Captain sent a letter to one of the Havre papers, an- 
nouncing such to be the case, and for the purpose of courting any and 
every investigation into his conduct. Faithful to his promise, he re-ap- 
peared, but no sooner had he done so, than he was immediately arrested, 
and sent to Pont Audomore, a judgment of the Civil Tribunal of that 
town having been entered up against him. Captain Taylor is the same 
gentleman whom I alluded to several months back, as having an establish- 
ment in London, whereby he made casks bymachinery.—He greatly im- 
proved himself here. He also exhibited here an electro magnetic appa- 
ratus for propelling carriages on railways, and to suspersede steam. 

—— 

Metascuory svt Trve.—Our ancestors bad a very inartificial way 
of obeying theeleventh commandment. They endowed universities, col- 
leges, and schools—founded alms-houses and hospitals, and the long- 
remembered beggar was never sent empty away! They had picked up 
gome very strange notions out of a curious old book, and acted accord- 
ingly! They did not consider avarice a gentlemanly vice! The laying 
together of field to field—of house to house, on the pretext of providing 
for progeny was not in their estimation a virtue; they did not believe 
themselves excused from the duties which man owes to man, because of 
the existence ofa large family, and if they could not bequeath riches they 
bequeathed a good name, and the blessings of those who were ready to 
perish; they had ngt found out the method of being benevolent by deputy, 
so successfully practised by their wiser descendants; they had neither 
fancy fairs nor musical festivals ; they did not swindle the professional 
singer or actor out of his or her proper remuneration for work done to 
gratify their propensities, under charitable pretence! No, the vulgar ig- 
noramuses were content, if they bad a taste for music or the drama, to 
pay the professors for gratifying that taste, and if they felt charity te be 


a duty, they exercised it in silence and secrecy at their proper expense, - 


instead of attacking the pockets of their neighbors. But cant is the order 
of the day. Cant says give nothing, so that nothing may be expected ; 
relieve not the beggar, or if hungry he will certainly beg again! Make 
the workhouse a place of torment, lest its inmates be reluctant to quit it, 
and so cant and selfishness ride rampant through the land, the hideous- 
ness of the latter being covered by the shield of the first!—London Mer- 
cantile Journal. 
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YOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 
AN ICE-CLAD WOUD AT SUNRISE. 


BY HENRY MORFORD. 


The curtain rises—mark the scene— 
One view on God's eternal stage, 
And ne'er forget till after deys 
Have hewn thy pathway into age, 
The splendor of this sunrise, thrown 
Once in a lifetime on the page. 


Too beautiful for aught of death, 
Too cold and lifeless for the earth— 
Whence from the realms of fairy land 
Sprang the creation into birth! 
A forest frozen into sleep, 
A frolic of the frost king’s mirth ! 


This many moons the wintry sun, 
Arising from his eastern bed, 

Has looked upon the leafless boughs 
That ih the biting northwind swayed 

Unclothed and bare, and desolate, 
As those that sorrowed for the dead. 


The boughs are desolate no more, 
And springing once sgain to climb 
The round of his appointed course 
He gilds a scene scarce seen in time 
Goarled trunk, and branch, and crested limb, 
Clothed in an armor suit of rime. 


Buried ia such a glittering sheet, 
What would the northern blasts avail! 
Never should mortal fear and cold 
Be borne to them from gust or gale, 
And when was man, in pride of arms 
Clad like the forest in his mail? 
Tis an armed legion—far below 
Stand the dark masses in the shade ; 
They bear the bright and burnished steel 
In serried file on file arrayed, 
While high aloft the pennon’d spear 
Flashes the sunlight from its blade. 


The fancy changes—light on light! 
The boughs are studded o’er with gems, 
And yet another phantasy 
Across my aching vision streams— 
That all the wealth of Indian mines 
Flashes to heaven in those beams. 
Beautiful thought—the hidden wealth 
Of earth's dark caves is shining there, 
Sprung from the earth where it has mocked, 
Six thousand years, man’s miser care, 
With its own richness bursting forth 
Like springtime shoots to greet the air. 
And those long lines of shining light 
Are old Potosi’s silver bars, 
. And those are diamonds, rich and rare 
That drop from yon long limb-like spars, 
° Those colored flashes, the red gold 
That flickers nightly in the stars. 
My strained eyes warn me that to look 
On aught so bright but causes pain, 
To turn us to the darkened scenes 
Of this great theatre again, 
Where human armor shields us not, 
And gems of beauty mock in vain. 
rr 


THE MONTH OF MAY. 8 
BY “spoons,” OF THE SUNDAY MERCURY. 


The month of May, the month of May,) In May the hills and dales are dreseed 


The sweetest of the year, 

With all its bright and blooming train 
Will ‘ recently’ be here, 

Oh! spur thy oy A steeds, old Time, 
And haste the happy day 

That with glad music ushers in 
The merry month of May. 


The lovely, lovely month of May 
Is garlanded with flowers ; 

Blest sounds of joy and mirth are heard 
Among its syivan bowers. 

It is the season when the tails 
Drop off of Pollywogs— 

When tadpoles are no longer tads, 
But jolly, jumpiog frogs. 

In the month of May I love to stray 


Some noted frog pond near, 
At set of sun, all alone 


In robes of living green ; 

The earth looks like a witching lass 
That scarce has turned sixteen. 

The winds have lost their wrath and 
Ou gauzy wings they sail, (might— 

And gently rock fair Flora’s babes 
That snooze it in the vale. 


In May the little merry birds 
Are in their fullest song ; 

The martin, thrush and bobolink 
All come it good and strong ; 

And map, though miserable at best, 
Seems jolly, blithe and gay— 

For joy and hope attend him through 
The blooming month of May. 


The month of May, the month of May, 
The sweetest of the year ; 
With opening buds and blossoms 


These marsh musicians bear, I long to see it here. crown’d 
In concert all together joined, Whip up thy lazy steed, old Time, 
With all their Gddies strung : And haste the happ 


That with glad elle edivela 
The merry month of May. 


“ Tir-i, tir-e, de cum de boo, 
O shub-er-oon--de kung |’’ 
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New Weexry Journnat.—Among the daily and weekly journals 
which spring up so plentifully around us, we perceive one advertised, 


which seems likely to take a distinguished and prosperous stand. Its | 


title is “‘ The Anglo American,” and it is to be edited by Mr. A. D. Pa- 
terson, who has long been favorably known in our community, through 
his lucubrations in the New York “ Albion,” as well as through various 
other literary macters. The sound judgment and taste of Mr. Paterson, 
which has been abundantly tested, cannot fail to give pleasure to his 
readers, whilst from his experience he is justly entitled to confidence, as 
the cenductor of a public journal. We perceive that the proposed plan 
of ‘‘ The Angle American” differs rather in the proportions of the de- 
tails, than in principle, from The Albion, and that it is purposed to hold 
an even hand in politics without being partisan in action. This is well, 
for at such a distance from the ancient mother country on the one hand, 
and under such varying politics among us, on the other, the proprietors 
could hardly mingle themselves up in party affairs, witheut damaging the 
respect to which we at present think .hem entitled. 

The office of the Anglo American is at No 6 Ann-street, where we sin- 
cerely wish them success commensurate with their exertions. 


i 

Deatu or General Anmstroxc —General John Armstrong died on 
Saturday last, aged eighty-one years. He lived in Redhook, Dutchess 
county. He was Secretary of War under Mr. Madison’s Administration, 
during most jof the period of the last war, and author of the well 
known “ Newburgh Letters.” 


Fatat Avrnay at Aucusta, Grorota.—Wm. Harding was shot down 
in the street by W. H. Platt, Exq. a few days since. Platt, it appears, 


was angry because Harding had declined an introduction to him, and | 


attacked him in the street. Both parties had pistols and bowie knives. 


Triat oy Mercer yor tut Murper oy Heserton.—The testi- 
mony inthis case was concluded on Tuesday. To rebut the testimony 
adduced as to the prisoner’s insanity, several highly respectable physicians 
of Philadelphia were examined on the part of the State. In their belief, 
no action évinces insanity, which is prompted by an apparent rational 
motive. There must be some delusion in monomania, and in general 
mania, to constitute insanity. They were of opinion that the conduct of 
Mercer, as testified to by the witnesses, did not indicate insanity. At 
the trial of Bellingham, for the murder of Mr. Perceval, Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield told the jury, that the species of derangement 
in which the patient fancies the existence of injury, and seeks an opportu- 
nity of gratifying revenge by some ect of hostility, effords no palliation 
in the eye of the Jaw for any act of atrocity committed under its influ- 
ence, by a person capable in other respects of distinguishirg right from 
wrong. The case will probably be given to the jury this day. 

Deata py Freezinc —Mr. John Barber, jr., of Heath, Mass., 46 
yeare of age, was found in the woods near that plice on Saturday the 
25thrult , lying on his back ina state of insensibility, his feet and ancles 
frozen solid. He had lain in that condition forty hours, having been 


overtaken by the storm of Thursday. He died in a few hours afterché , 


was found. He was strictly temperate, and his case is one of human 
suffering almost withouta parallel. 


Tariat o- THE LatR Mayor's CLERK, For Empezziement.—The 
trial of John Ahern, for appropriating several thousand dollars of ihe 
city funds to his own use, bas been tried in the court of Sessions diling 
the present week. There was no defence against the charge ; but some 
technical objections were urged against the indictment, which asserted 
that the embezzled monies belonged to Mr. Willis, clerk of the Common 
Council, instead of the city. This objection had not been decided by 
the court when our paper went to-press. 

The Legislature of Maine, at its recent session, passed a law declaring 
that every person of good moral character might practice law in the 
State. 


| 


ra 
i> G. S. Tamvtor, Esq., Natchez, Miss., is authorized to receive 
subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan in thet se:tion of country. 


I 
MARRIED, 
On Monday, the 3d instant, by the Rev. Jossee Pound James Jarrett, Jr., to 
Sarah Lock wood, both of this city. 


Al 
DIED, 

At Wetampka, Ala., on the 6th March, Mr. A-nent G. Morais of Bucks co., 
Pa., and formerly a resident of this city. 

On the 34 inst., Ann, wife of Peter Gilivan, in the 35th year of her age. 

On the 28th ult., at her father’s residenee in Rockville, C. W., of pulmonary 
consumption, Charles, second son of Mr. William Manuel, formerly of Montreal. 
The subject of this notice wasin his nineteenth year. His dutiful and affection- 
ate conduct endeared him as a son aud a brother to the domestic circle; his kind 
manners and disposition secured him the regard and respect of such as were ac- 
quainted withhim. While family and friends moura the early death ofa youth 
of much promise, they are pot left without the best consolation ; they sorrow 
not for him that is asleep, even as others who have no hope. Exorcising the 
patience that becomes a Christian, and supported by the peace that passeth all 
understanding, he endured unto the end without murmuring, his portion of wea- 
risomenéss and painfalness. Having committed bis spirit into the hands of bis 
Saviour Christ, the Lord, im the fullness of faith and the sesurance of hope, he 
calmly fell asleep. 


| 





A New Italian Romance. 


| Early in April we shall issue from the Brother Jonathan Press, an ori- 
| ginal translation of one of the most thrilling Romances ever rendered into 
English Language. Itis entitled 


ANSELMO: 
The Grand Master of the Secret. Order. 


The tale is founded upon the hidden conspiracies of the Carbenari, 
and comprises a series of remarkable and soul-stirring incidents, connect- 
ed with the plot of a most excellent story. In order to ensure for the 
work a good translation, we have engaged the services of Mr. H. H. 
We p, late Editor of the Brother Jonathan, and the translator of the 
“ Butchers of Ghent,” of which popular romance over 30,000 copies were 
sold by us last surnmer. 


WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nessau street, New York. 
“THE 
Adventures of Tom Stapleton. 
EDITED BY JOHN M. MOORE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. C JOHNSTON. 
| 96 pp. large quarto—24 illustrations—fine ed. price 25 cts.—6 copies $1 





| We shall publish a complete edition of this popular work in a few 

weeks. It will be embellished with all the original engravings—twenty- 

| four in number. To be issued in a triple Brother Jonathan at 25 cents. 

| Agents must send in their orders immediately, as only a limited number 

will be printed. Agents will be supplied at the rate of $16 a hundred. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 

| 162 Nassau Street, New York. 


‘Sys PUBLISHED, ‘fi 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS : 
A NOVEL; 


By EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Barrt., 


| Author of “ Rreyza,’“ Pevyam,” “ Zayoni,” “ Nicut anp Morsixc,” 
“ Eocene Anam,” &c. &c. 


PRICE 125 CENIS—TEN COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR 
ALSO, 


Adam Brown, the Merchant. 


BY HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “ Resectep Appresses,” “‘ Baamacetye House,” &o., &e. 
PRICE 12} CENTS—TEN COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
ALS), 


LE MOUCHOIR; 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ROMANCE, 
BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 


Author of “The Spy,” “ The Pilot,” “ The Vioneers,” “‘Home as 
Found,” “ Wing-and- Wing,” ‘“‘ The Two Admirals,” &c. 
Price 12} cents, or ten copies for one dollar. 


ALSO, 
THE ROUE; on, 


The Hazards of Women. 


| SUPPOSED TO BE AN UNACKNOWLEDGED WORK 
OF E. L. BULWER'S. 
Price 124 cents— or, ten copies for $1. 
KS The above works being issued in Extra numbers of the “ Brother 
Jonathan,” are subject to Newspaper postage only.—Orders from the 
| country, by mail, are respectfully solicited. 


WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau Street, New York. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY at the office of Brorner Jonatuas, 


No. 13 of the London Lancet. 


Price SIX CENTS per copy, or THREE DOLLARS a year 


WILSON AND COMPANY, 
American Publishers of the London Lancet, 
162 Nassav-street, New-York. 
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